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A NEW DISCOVERY. 


THE 


Solid Ivory Billiard Ball, 


“ETIOLATED AND ANNEALED” (Registered). 


It is a well-known fact that true, evenly-weighted and centred billiard balls are rarely found 
in any billiard room. 

Scientific Billiards, as played by J. RopERTs, Junr., Champion, the leading professionals, 
and many of our best amateurs, could not be played with such precision without true balls. 

We have, therefore, for many years being experimenting, and have ——- in discovering 
& process of annealing or hardening and etiolating the ball, so as to produce a ball with a 
hardened surface, and of a rly colour, and we now claim to have produced the most perfect 
ball ever introduced to the billiard-playing public. 


The New Etiolated and Aanesie’ Solid Ivers | Billiard Ball, registered, can 
only be obtained of— 


BURROUGHES & WATTS, 


19, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


104, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; BOND STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA; HUTTON @ CO., MONTREAL; & TORONTO, 
CANADA. 


Jeypore House, Park Village West, N.W.. 7th October, 1889, 
Messrs. BURROUGHES & WaT!s.—GENTLEMEN,— Your Etiolated Ivory Balls are as near per- 
fection as possible. I intend using them in all my Matches at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
during the forthcoming season. They are much whiter than the ordinary ivory, they run 


truer, are much heavier, and are a real pleasure to play with.—Yours faithfully (Signed), 
JOHN ROBERTS, Junr. 
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Edited by ADA J. BALLIN. 


VOLUME III. of “BABY’’ commenced Dec., 
1889. Annual Subscription, with Inland 
or Continental postage, 5s.; Monthly, 
price Fourpence. 
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r i Se, cost ot 2 and are pro- 

—— — nounced the best Medicines 

for Family ure. THE PILLS purify the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER. 

STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, and are invaluable in all complaints incidental to Females 

of all ages. The OINTMENT is the only reliable remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and 

OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore Throats, Conghs, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular 

Bwellings, and all Skin Diseases it has no equal, Manufactured anly at 78, NEW OXFORD 

STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. -dvice Gratis, at the above 
address, daily, between the hours of 11 & 4 or by letter. 
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At atime when much thought is being given to 
this matter, a practical suggestion may be of service. 
Last year more than £300,000 worth of foreign 
matches were purchased by inconsiderate con- 
sumers in this country, to the great injury of our 
own working people—so true is it that “EHivil is 
wrought by want of thought as well as want of 
heart.” If all consumers would purchase BRYANT 
& MAY’S MATCHES that firm would be enabled 


to pay £1,000 a week more in wages. 
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Soaps, &c. Comfortable to the feet in Walking 
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LILIAN DALZELL, 
By FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 


—__-— 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—(Continued.) 


R. MURRAY, is it really you?” exclaimed a 
silvery voice, and a little figure stood in the 
doorway behind him; a silver-mounted whip 
was clasped in one white-gloved hand, while 
the other held up the long riding-skirt, and 
under the soft felt hat and feathers was a 

beaming, blushing face. All Alick’s doubts and fears vanished 

when the speaking eyes met his, and speak he must, whatever 
may befall; no commonplaces will come to his lips. He came 
towards her with outstretched hands, his face full of something 

Lilian could not misunderstand—something which impelled the 

little, white-gloved hands to meet his, and the bright, fair face 

to burn with a yet deeper blush. 

*Can you love me, Lilian, my darling, as I love you?” he 
exclaimed, breathlessly, trying to read the truthful eyes. “I am 
not half worthy of you, and I have no right to ask you so sud- 
denly; but let me try to win your love, and God helping me I 
will not be unworthy of it.” 

He never knew in what words she had answered his appeal, or 
if, indeed, any words had come. And she only knew that he had 
read her answer aright, and that she had found the shelter she so 
much needed, when she felt his arms fold round her. No more 
tossings to and fro, no more anxiety and indecision, no more lonely 
craving for love ; the man who had asked her to love him was the 
one she could trust with her whole life. 

18) 
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**Q Mr. Murray!” she whispered, as soon as she could speak, 
“Tam not half good enough for you; every one says I am so 
troublesome and self-willed.” 

“Do they?” he said, gravely kissing her; for he was too 
deeply in earnest to jest. ‘Iam not half good enough either, so 
we shall help each other. Lilian, my darling, I can hardly believe 
that you can really care for a great, rough, uncivilized bear like 
me; have pity on me, and say something to make me think it 

“Do you remember the day you went away from Treer ?” she 
said, in a shy whisper. 

“Yes, I remember it well. I have never forgotten it.” 

** You told me never to forget you,” she continued, eagerly. 
“ T was a child, I know, and I did not think you cared for me; 
but, indeed, I have never forgotten you.” His arm was round her, 
but she had covered her face with her hands. He had asked her 
to speak, and she had spoken; but her happiness was so new she 
could hardly bear it, and she only cared to sit still and listen to 
the old, old story ; which'listening might have lasted indefinitely, 
had not Mrs. Hervey’s entrance interrupted it. 

Her look of astonishment recalled them both to the prosaics of 
every-day life; and Lilian, feeling that she had utterly lost her 
presence of mind, escaped from the room without even introducing 
Alick to her cousin. He rose, however, to the occasion, intro- 
duced himself, and then plunged into an immediate, and not 
unnecessary explanation. 

“ T have asked Lilian to be my wife, and she has accepted me,” 
he said, frankly. ‘* We have known each other for some years 
(which assertion was certainly true only in the letter), nor am I 
unknown to Captain and Mrs. Dalzell, as my father is the rector 
of Cranmere.” And then Mrs. Hervey, wondering if she was doing 
the right thing, but feeling greatly puzzled, asked him to stay and 
dine. 

There was a little awkwardness at first, for Mr. Hervey had to 
be introduced to his guest. He was a shy man, and a little hard 
to get on with on first acquaintance; also not a little astonished 
at the sudden turnraffairs had taken, and half afraid his brother- 
in-law would not approve of his disposing of his ward in his 
absence; but Alick’s frankness soon won him, and a long talk 
afterwards put everything on a pleasant footing. 

Lilian found Mrs. Hervey’s curiosity hard to satisfy ; she had 
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so little to tell, and knew so little of the man whose wife she had 
promised to be, that her cousin thought her more incomprehen- 
sible than ever. “ What fortune has he, Lilian? Has he any 
profession? You can’t live upon air, you know, and though your 
aunt may have left you a trifle, it is not likely to be much.” 
Lilian shook her head. She knew nothing, but she instinctively 
felt that Alick Murray was not a man to ask her to share poverty 
with him, without due warning, and he had given her none. 

‘He has been travelling nearly all his life, Cousin Lucy, and 
he was once in the navy. I daresay he has enough money; I 
know he has some,” she answered, as calmly as she could. 

** Rupert will hardly approve of your marrying him if he has 
nothing to settle on you. It is not likely he will continue your 
allowance after your marriage.” 

“ Rupert can’t prevent my doing as I like,” said Lilian, hotly. 
“TI know he has been very good to me, Cousin Lucy; but I am 
sure he won’t wish to interfere,” she added, more gently. “ He 
certainly shall not continue the allowance. I am very sorry he 
ever thought it necessary to give me such a large one. I knew 
nothing of money when—when I first went to London.” And, 
greatly to Lilian’s relief, Mrs. Hervey remembered she must pay 
a visit to the school-room, and left her to herself. Alick was 
walking up and down the terrace with Mr. Hervey. Lilian stood 
by the window watching him. She knew he must be going soon, 
and grew impatient at the long talk; yet, when at last he came 
in to wish her good-bye, she felt so shy that she could hardly speak. 

“ T have talked over everything, Lilian, and as soon as your 
guardian arrives in England, I shall see him. Meantime, Mrs. 
Hervey promises you shall come and pay my mother a visit next 
week; you must write and fix the day. How grave you look, you 
little fairy!” he added tenderly. “Are you afraid of me? You 
shall have all your own way; I will be your most obedient giant. 
Remember, I never sat in the chair, after all.” Which earnest 
assertion quite overcame Lilian’s gravity, and Alick heard again 
the laugh he wanted. 

“Then I wish you had,” she said, quaintly. “I am quite tired 
of my own way. It was very unfair of you to put me into it; I 
did not know all it meant, and it was your own doing.” 

“ Yes, it was my own doing,” he repeated, smiling, taking the 
sunny head between his strong brown hands, “and I don’t repent 
for it at all.” 

02 
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“ But I do,” she exclaimed, with sudden sadness. “I want 
just to do as you tell me. I am so tired.” The strain at self- 
control had been too great; she burst into tears, and it took him 
so long to comfort her that he was late for his train and had to 
wait for another, much to Mr. Hervey’s amusement, who teased 
Lilian out of her life for the next few days; while he devoted 
himself in his quiet, easy-going way to her entertainment. Before 
he saw her off for her visit to Cranmere, he made her promise 
that she would be married from Batterton, which promise she 
readily gave, feeling sure that Rupert would be too relieved at 
such an alternative to make any serious objection. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


** Questioning not, nor wishing to know 
Aught but what thou art willing to show ; 
Jealous no whit, sweet, as to thy past, 
Not of thy first love, so I be last — 
Glad in the present treasured to be, 
And for the future, trusting to thee!’ 

ANON. 


? 


“ T want to meet this new little daughter of mine, Alick; will 
you delegate the pleasure to me?” asked Mr. Murray, on the 
morning that Lilian was expected to arrive among them. Alick’s 
hearty laugh was a sufficient answer. 

*“ You want to steal a march on the rest of the world, I see, 
daddy. Very well, you may meet her; but how will you know 
her?” 

“T fancy I have heard too much about the little lady this last 
week to be greatly puzzled,” said his father, smiling. ‘“ What 
train does she come by, Mary ?” 

“* By the five o’clock express,” replied Mrs. Murray, referring 
to Lilian’s note. “I hope you won’t be late. I shall send you 
off at four o’clock exactly.” 


9 


“Very well. By the way, Alick, you may write a note of in- 
troduction for me, if you think she won’t believe in me; she has 
hardly heard as much about me as I have heard about her.” 

“T know I would give anything for an invisible cap, that I 
might see the meeting, and hear your talk by the way; let her 
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drive, father, and you'll win her heart at once, but don’t let her 
upset you.” 

“ No, no, don’t be afraid; I will take good care of her and of 
myself, too. Good-bye for the present; I am going into the 
village. Iam going to send down Hannah for some broth, Mary. 
I suppose I am not to let the cat out of the bag, Alick; but I 
give you notice I am not good at a secret.” 

Mrs. Murray’s heart was beating fast with expectation as six 
o’clock drew near. Had her son chosen wisely at last? He was, 
evidently, very happy and secure in his love; but had he chosen 
wisely ? Ever since he had told her of his engagement, she had 
tried to believe that she, too, must love this girl, whoever she 
might be, who had won her son’s devotion. But there was 
another side of the picture. If she were unworthy, how bitter 
would be the trial! Her love could not be blind, but only too 
far-sighted. Alick had gone for a long walk, and had not yet re- 
turned. Ada had been busy all day preparing for Lilian’s arrival, 
decking the pretty little room which was to be hers with summer 
flowers, and hovering round her mother in excited expectation. 

“ They are very late, mother,” she had said more than once, 
as the hands of the clock crept on. But Mrs. Murray only looked 
up from her book to smile an assent, when deeply-muved words 
never came readily to her lips. 

“ There’s somebody,” exclaimed Ada. “Oh, it’s only Alick! 
Are they not very late?” she asked, eagerly, as he entered the 


’ 


room. 

“ They'll be here directly ; the carriage is coming up the lane. 
Come, mother darling, and meet your new daughter. She has 
never known a mother’s love,” he added softly, as he stopped and 
kissed her. 

* Yes, come along; I will meet her at the door. She shall 
not doubt our welcome. Come, Ada ;” and they all three stood 
waiting as the pony-carriage came through the gate and up the 
drive, between two long lines of many-coloured flowers. Lilian 
was driving, her fair face full of animation; and they could see 
that she was talking earnestly to her companion, till, catching 
sight of the group at the door, she grew suddenly silent. Alick 
helped her out, and his greeting was as grave as her own, as he 
led her to his mother, whose kind arms were ready to enclose her 
ina very motherly embrace. 

“ Well, daddy,” he exclaimed, with a look of anxious inquiry ; 
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for he loved his father too well not to care for his approval of his 
choice. 

“Well, Alick,” said Mr, Murray, smiling; then seeing the 
earnestness in his son’s face, he added gravely, “I think her 
worth is above rubies.” And Alick never wished for any further 
meed of approval than his father’s characteristic speech. 

It was a strange, new life for Lilian to be the centre again of 
a loving home. Indeed, it was a new experience to have so many to 
love her. She was a little shy at first, more so, perhaps, of Ada 
than of anyone else. They were much of the same age, but 
their experience had been widely different; and she had never 
before been thrown on intimate terms with any girl, and was pain- 
fully aware of what she considered her own ignorance. She 
liked best to keep by Mrs. Murray’s side, and to hear her gentle, 
loving words, and to feel that her craving for a mother’s love was 
satisfied at last. .She was even shy of Alick, and he had to wait 
patiently for her to grow accustomed to her surroundings ; but he 
had no need to wait long. Soon her laugh rang through the house, 
and quiet Ada found her future sister the merriest companion she 
had ever dreamed of. “She makes the very sunshine brighter,” 
said the kind rector, watching her. And the mother felt that her 
cup of happiness was full to overflowing. 

“You have never told me what you think of my mother, 
Lilian, and you have been here just a week,” said Alick, as he 
followed her out to his favourite seat under the copper beech. 

“TI think she’s very like you, Mr. Murray,” replied Lilian, 
demurely. 

“ Mr. Murray is not here, Miss Dalzell.” 

“] think she is very like her son.” 

“ That’s why you admire her as much asI see you do.” 

* No, it is because he is like her that I like him.” 

* Really ? And what do you think of Ada? You may as 
well say something to the point, and I'll tell her your opinion 
next time we quarrel.” 

“T think she’s very, very good,” said Lilian earnestly. 

** And pray why does your little ladyship think that she is ‘ very, 


very good ’?” he asked, laughing. 
*‘T am sure she would not do anything she thought wrong.” 
“ And you would, I suppose, my naughty little fairy ?” 
“Yes, I have done a great many things I thought wrong.” 
“ Pray, what sort of things? Don’t you know that it is 
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a part of your duty to confess to” your future lord and 
master ?” 

“Ts it? I was going to tell you everything,” she went on, 
hurriedly, “and now I had better tell you at once.” 

“ By all means,” he said, with an exaggerated expression of 
horror. ‘ How many men have you murdered ?” 

“No, Alick, I am not laughing,” she said, blushing deeply, 
“and you must not laugh. I was once engaged to Rupert; he 
asked me, I believe—because—he didn’t know what else to do 
with me; and I said yes, because I—wanted to go back to Treer 
—and be rich and happy, and—to have someone to love. I knew 
all the time I did not love him. No, Alick, wait, you must not 
stop me, I have not told you all. Everybody said I flirted dread- 
fully. I believe Charlie Lester cared for me, at least, he said he 
did. AndI very nearly said ‘Yes’ to Sir Thomas Ashton, one 
day when Maud begged me to; for I wanted so much to be rich 
and independent, and I hated him all the time!” Lilian was 
standing before her lover with a very blushing face. “Now I 
have told you everything,” she added, somewhat defiantly. 

“And do you wish for my confessions, darling ?” he asked, 
gravely, and this time she did not resist his caress. “ I am eleven 
years older than you. Iam afraid mine will be far more serious. 
Look at me, or I shan’t find courage to make them.” 

“ No, Alick, I wish to hear nothing,” she exclaimed, earnestly. 
«“‘T don’t care who you have loved before, it does not matter to me ; 
for I know you love me now.” 

“Thank you for your faith, my darling!” he whispered. And 
the confession which had been on his lips was unspoken. He 
had never betrayed Maud’s secret ; perhaps it was as well to keep 
it still. 

“ And why did you want to be rich ?” he asked, lightly. “I 
am afraid you are going to marry a poor man, after all.” 

“ T don’t care to be rich, Alick; it is not that. If you have to 
work for your bread, why, I will work too.” 

“Come here, Ada, and help us.” He had received Lilian’s 
last speech with quite a shout of laughter. 

“What is it?” asked Ada, joining them. “I am sure you 
are teasing her, Alick. Why don’t you keep him in order, 
Lilian ?” 

“Look at these small hands, Ada; she says she is going to 
work for her bread. You little scrap of humanity, what could 
you do?” 
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“ But Alick says he is poor, Ada; why shouldn't I work ?” said 
Lilian, with a little pout. 

“Q Lilian, he isn’t really poor, exactly,” said Ada, rather 
horrified. ‘Do persuade him to take a farm near us, and not to 
return to that horrid South America. Tell him you won't go 
there, and you are sure to have your own way.” 

Lilian’s face clouded. “ But I don’t want my own way, Ada; I 
have had it too long. Alick must do as he likes.” 

“But you forget, little lady, that you have a magic power to 
exercise upon me; I never sat in the chair.” 

“Then you shall start for Mount’s Bay to-morrow, and go and 
sit in it, for I will not have the trouble of managing you. I tell 
you I am even tired of managing myself;” and her merry, 
rippling laugh brought the rector to the dining-room window. 

“Come out, daddy,” shouted his son, catching sight of him. 

* But, Lilian,” pursued Ada, seriously, “ you would not really 
like to go with him to South America; tell him you would not, 
and then he'll stay in England.” 

*‘ But I would go there if he wished it; I would go anywhere 
he liked,” said Lilian, simply ; and she lifted eyes full of trusting 
love to meet Alick’s. His were very grave as he stooped and 
kissed her, and his kiss was his only answer. What had he done 
to deserve such love as this girl gave him ; and how could he ever 
be worthy of it ? Such were his thoughts, and his heart was 
humble. 

Seon the whole family was assembled on the lawn, for Mrs. 
Murray stopped her gardening to join the happy group. 

“The evening post has brought you this,” said the rector, 
throwing a letter to his son, which he caught in mid-air. 

‘In answer to mine, from your respected and much-enduring 
guardian, Lilian,” he said comically as he opened it. “ There,” 
he added, after its perusal, “ you see he is quite agreeable, and I 
am to meet him in London, the day after to-morrow, to hear the 
contents of your aunt’s will.” 

Lilian took the letter from his hand and read it. It was a 
little stiff, but there was nothing to complain of in its wording. 
Rupert expressed himself as being quite satisfied with his ward’s 
choice. Lilian wondered that there was no message from Maud, 
but she made no comment, and Alick did not even notice the 


omission. 
“ Don’t you think you ought to write and congratulate Lilian, 
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yourself ?” Captain Dalzell had remarked to his wife, after com- 
municating to her the contents of Alick Murray’s letter. 

“No, really, I do not think it necessary. I don’t see that I 
have anything to congratulate about. I shall write when I send 
my present.” 

“IT wonder where they will live?” continued Rupert. 

** No doubt they will return to South America, and I think it 
is the best place for them,” returned Maud, loftily. 

Captain Dalzell knew by the tones of his wife’s voice that she 
was not pleased; the reason why, he thought it better not to 
inquire. It was too great a satisfaction to him to have Lilian so 
happily disposed of, for him to be very critical, and he had every 
reason to respect the man who had so opportunely relieved him of 
a charge which had threatened to be troublesome. Mr. Hervey 
had written by the same post to insist with hearty kindliness that 
the wedding should take place at Batterton, and that Lilian 
should be his guest until that event; all which arrangements 
Rupert readily agreed to, feeling they relieved him from what had 
been a difficult position, for he could not help seeing that his wife 
was by no means ready to befriend his ward. 

“What shall I say for you to Mr. Philips, Lilian ?” asked 
Alick, as they paced up and down in the moonlight that evening. 
“ You know I shall see him to-morrow.” 

“T heard from him this morning,” she answered softly ; “ you 
shall see the letter. Give him my love, and tell him I can never 
thank him enough for his friendship. O Alick, do thank him for 
me, you will know what to say; I can never tell you all I owe 
him, and when I write, my words seem poor and cold, and—and 
if it had not been for him, I should not have—been happy now.” 

**T will thank him as well as I can, darling,” replied Alick, 
soothingly. Her hand -vas trembling on his arm, and he saw that 
she was deeply moved. 

“He says I may tell you everything,” she continued. “He 
knew my mother—and—Oh, I can’t tell it you, but I will give you 
the story to read. I have been carrying it in my pocket all day 
for you, and when you have read it you will understand why he 
loves me so much, and why I look on him as my best friend— 
except—you. There itis. Do please read it to-night.” 

“ Certainly, my darling. But you are grieving about some- 
thing. What is it?” 

“No, no, Alick, I am not. But though we are so happy, 
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some things will always be sad. Good-night, now,—I hear the 
mother calling me.” 

Alick Murray sat up late, reading the story of the man whose 
love had guarded his treasure in the time of her need. Liilian’s 
mother was almost forgotten. To him it was the story of the 
heart of a man whose love had never wavered from its allegiance ; 
whose heart was too faithful to take in any other, and who yet had 
had strength and faith to live on, a brave, cheerful, lonely life in 
this world, till in God’s good time he should meet her whom he 
loved, where partings are not. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


‘“‘ He lends not ; but gives to the end, 
As He loves to the end. Ifit seem 
That He draws back a gift, comprehend 
Tis to add to it rather,—amend, 
And finish it up to your dream.” 
E. B. Brownrne. 


ALICK was the first to arrive at the appointed rendezvous in 
Durham Terrace. Jane let him into the house, and her beaming 
face was not lost upon him. 

“You are the Jane I have heard about, I am sure,” he said, 
cordially. “You are not forgotten, I assure you. I hope you 
won’t leave Lilian till you go to a home of your own.” 

Whereupon poor Jane blushed furiously, and said she “ never 
wished to leave her dear young lady.” 

Waiting in the drawing-room, Alick looked round curiously 
for some trace of Lilian’s presence, wondering vaguely which had 
been her favourite chair, and how the room had looked with his 
fairy in it. Surely, he thought, very different from this bare, stiff, 
deserted chamber. In vain he sought for something that might 
have been hers, reading the titles of the books in the bookcase, and 
finding nothing which it seemed to him likely she could have 
read. Alas! poor Lilian had waded through most of them, with 
a sore heart, in her daily readings to her aunt, during the first 
year of her life in London. At last he espied a little bent silver 
thimble on the mantelpiece. “That must be hers;” and he put 
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it on his own finger, and examined it carefully, being so wrapt up 
in the important discovery that he had only just time to pocket it, 
when footsteps approached the door, and Jane announced Captain 
Dalzell and Mr. Hervey. | 

Both gentlemen were very hearty in their greeting to Alick, 
but they were both in great haste to get the business over, and . 
were impatient till the door opened again, and Mr. Philips and ih 
Mr. Hale were ushered in. Captain Dalzell wondered silently, as 
he was introduced to the former, why he had come ; which wonder- 
ment Mr. Philips read in his manner. 

“Tam here at Mr. Hale’s request,” he said, quietly. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Hale, “ Mr. Philips’ presence is necessary, as 
this document will show you.” After which brief explanation, the 
lawyer, seeing the evident impatience of those around him, took a 
packet of papers from his pocket. H 

The reading of the important document-did not take long, and i 
it would be difficult to say which of his auditors was the most . 
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astonished at its contents. 

Five thousand pounds were left to Mr. Philips, a hundred 
pounds to Martha, and everything else to Lilian; which very 
considerable personalty was entered into minutely. Mr. Philips i 
was the sole executor. W 

“When was that will made?” asked Captain Dalzell, first 
breaking the silence. 

“Tn July, last year,” answered Mr. Hale. 

“Ah!” and Rupert remembered it was the month in which sh 
Lilian had broken off her engagement to him. Could she have 
known of it ? He put the ungenerous thought away as soon as it 
came. 

“ Well, Mr. Murray,” exclaimed Mr. Hervey, warmly, “I think 
we ought to congratulate you, as Lilian is not present. I suppose 
this isas unexpected to you as to everybody else.” But Alick’s face 
had fallen, and he did not look as if he cared for congratulations. 

“Very unexpected,” he repeated, in a bewildered tone. 

“TI think this may make a difference in my ward’s intentions,” 
said Captain Dalzell, stiffly, and he thought it certainly ought to 
do so. 

“‘T shall release Miss Dalzell from her engagement to myself 





at once,” said Alick, with heightened colour, “I should not 
think it right to hold her to it. I thought she was almost 
penniless when I asked her to be my wife, but now—” 
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* What do you mean by this ?” said a voice, almost fiercely ; 
and a heavy hand was laid on his shoulder, and he turned and 
faced Mr. Philips, whose presence he had utterly forgotten. 
“What do you mean ?” repeated the old man excitedly; “ would 
you let this money come between the child and her happiness ? 
Would you tempt her with this base, wretched coin? Is it not 
true that she loves you, and that you love her? Yes, young man,” he 
went on, addressing Rupert, “I have the right of age to speak; also 
the right of a friendship of three generations.” And the passionate 
earnestness he threwinto his words silenced even Rupert's wrath. 

“Then you do not think it right for me to give her up ?” 
broke in Alick, joyfully. 

“ Certainly, if you think that this money will make any differ- 
ence in her love,” replied Mr. Philips, more gently; “ but take 
care that no one comes between you.” 

“T dare say Mr. Murray is capable of managing his own 
affairs,” interrupted Rupert, sarcastically; “at any rate, I am, and 
I must beg to accept his offer to release my ward from her en- 
gagement, if such should be her pleasure. I think you are quite 
right, Murray, and I hope you will see that I only say this as a 
disagreeable duty; she has no one to look after her but me.” 
Which assertion Alick met with a quiet smile, which was repeated 
by a very disdainful one on Mr. Philips’ proud face. 

“If I am no longer wanted, I beg to wish you good-afternoon, 
gentlemen,” he said, rising, with grave dignity. 

* Let me walk back with you,” exclaimed Alick, impulsively. 
“T believe I am not wanted either.” 

“ How ever could Miss Dalzell have accumulated such a 
fortune?” he asked, when they were once outside the door. 
“Captain Dalzell seems to have thought she was quite in narrow 
circumstances ; he allowed her something like two hundred a year 
for Lilian. What ever could have induced her to take it? Had 
you any idea of the state of things ?” 

“‘ None whatever,” said Mr. Philips, sadly. “ She must have 
saved and saved for the last forty years, living upon very little; I 
should think, lately, almost living on that same allowance of 
Captain Dalzell’s. Tiilian had a small allowance of her own, also ; 
and I happen to know she often spent it on necessaries. This 


will be a great surprise to her.” 
“And you don’t think I ought to give her up?” said Alick, 
with a comic glance of deprecation. 
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“T suppose you ought to know best, but I do not think this 
money will make any difference to Lilian,” replied Mr. Philips, 
with a smile; “nor do I think it ought to make any difference to 
you, unless your pride is dearer to you than your love,” he added, 
gravely. 

“Which it is not,” said Alick, impetuously, and then a long 
talk followed, and before it was over Alick felt that this lonely 
man would indeed, for the future, be one of his most valued 
friends. 

The Dalzells were spending a few days in London before 
going to Scotland for some grouse-shooting ; and Maud expected 
her husband’s return from Durham Terrace with some curiosity. 
She could not help thinking that after all Miss Dalzell might 
have had more to leave than her husband suspected, and that 
whatever there was would benefit Lilian. Her engagement to 
Alick Murray disposed of her satisfactorily, in many ways. The 
allowance Rupert had thought necessary to make his ward would 
of course cease at once, and she hoped she would successfully 
combat his half-formed resolution to settle on her a sum which 
he had originally set aside for that purpose. If she chose to 
marry a poor man, Maud argued, it was her own lookout. Alick’s 
fortune, though small, was sufficient; no doubt he would go 
abroad again ; and Mrs. Dalzell knew that the knowledge that they 
were the other side of the world would greatly add to her own 
content; so she hurried in from her afternoon drive in the 
deserted park to meet her husband, knowing well that it would 
not be necessary to show her curiosity by any over-eager 
questions. 

“Well, Maud, what do you think ?” he exclaimed excitedly, as 
soon as he entered the room. 

* About what ? You are incoherent, Rupert,” she said calmly, 
arching her beautiful eyebrows. 

“That old woman was a miser; she lived, it seems, in the 
most penurious way, and she has left Lilian eight hundred a year 
or thereabouts.” 

Maud was indeed astonished. “ Eight hundred a year ?” she 
repeated vaguely. 

“Yes; what will certainly give her eight hundred a year, 
Five thousand pounds goes to that old artist Philips—an old 
lover, I suspect ; he was very impertinent, by the way ; and there 
is a legacy to a servant.” 
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* And she made you pay all that money for Lilian ?” 

“ And lived upon it ever since Lilian went to her. I have 
been questioning the servants. There is no doubt about it; she 
was a miser.” 

“ Was Alick Murray much surprised?” she asked, with an effort. 

“Very much indeed. He releases Lilian from her engage- 
ments, of course; he could really in honour do nothing else.” 

Maud’s smile was very scornful. Her husband was certainly 
not gifted with penetration. 

* And you really think this will make a difference to Lilian ?” 
she said, coldly. 

“ Well, I am going to write at once, and put it before her. 
She is so childish she is hardly fit to judge for herself; but of 
course I shall not interfere if she is bent upon it.” 

“Tt would hardly be much use if you did. She is not so 
childish as you think, I can tell you, Rupert.” 

Captain Dalzell shrugged his shoulders with a very expressive 
whistle, and, pulling a table near him, prepared to write, as his 
wife swept out of the room. 

“The wedding will take place in September, no doubt; and 
then I shall not be able to be present,” she mused, as she went 
upstairs to dress for a ¢éte-d-téte dinner with her handsome, good- 
natured husband. 

Alick did not return to Cranmere till the following day, and 
he knew that a letter from Rupert must have already reached 
Lilian, telling her of her new possessions. What should he read 
in her sweet face? He should know his fate by her first glance. 
Had he made a mistake again? He was in a fever of impatience 
to get home, and anathematized very unreasonably the old horse 
and heavy vehicle, which was the only conveyance he could find 
at the station. 

They were all in the garden when he arrived. Lilian was 
watering some flowers, and was the last to catch sight of him. 

“Did you hear from your guardian to-day?” he asked, 
anxiously, for the face lifted to his was only full of loving pleasure 
at his return. Perhaps after all she had not heard. 

“From Rupert? Yes,” she said, glowing all over. “But I 
haven’t told them. I thought you would like to tell. Are you 
pleased, Alick ?” 

His answer may be imagined. He felt it would be indeed an 
insult to ask her if it made any difference in her love. 
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“What are you two talking about?” said Mr, Murray, 
laughing. “It is a good thing my garden is not overlooked. 
What have you got to tell me, and who is going to tell it?” 

“ You tell it, Alick,” said Lilian, nervously. 

“Well, father, I find most unexpectedly that my promised 
wife is an heiress, Her aunt has left her about eight hundred a 
year. It seems she knew the fact this morning, and has been 


keeping it for my benefit.” i 

“Eight hundred a year? Why, Alick, you'll stay in England 
now!” exclaimed Mrs. Murray. Lilian was kneeling on the grass i 
at her feet. ‘ My dear little daughter, I did not want this money i 
to make me love you, as you know!” she added, fondly gathering } 


Lilian into her loving arms. 

“Poor little fairy!” said the rector, gravely, stroking the bent 
head. “ Her riches don’t seem to be of much account.” 

“© Lilian!” cried Ada, with a scream of delight, “I am so 
glad you are rich !” 

“Are you? Then I will be glad too!” said Lilian, laughing. 
“T think I am glad for some things ; only don’t talk about it.” 

“Only one thing, Lilian, and then I won’t. Alick will be 
able to take Lake House. You know how pretty you think it. in 
He may just as well farm in England now as in South America.” 

‘Not at all a bad idea, Ada,” said her brother. “ By the way, 
that house in London is Lilian’s.” 
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“But she does not like London; nor do you,” said Ada, 
practically. “QO mother, won’t it be delightful to have them h 
so near us?” i 

But the mother’s eyes were full of grateful tears, and she did 
not answer. Now and then during the evening Lilian’s face grew 
earnest with grave thoughts, and Alick, watching her, wondered 
impatiently whether her guardian’s letter had troubled her more 
than she cared to own; but he restrained his curiosity, and asked 
no questions till they were alone, walking up and down in the 
moonlight, and then he could bear it no longer. 

“What did Dalzell say, Lilian? Won’t you give me the letter 
toread? I want to see it. I believe it has been weighing on my 
fairy’s mind all the evening,” he said, playfully. 

“Do you, Alick? I think I would rather you didn’t read it,” 
she answered, doubtfully. 

“T can guess the contents, though I am not a fairy.” 

“Can you?” éhe said, trying to look at his face in the 
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uncertain light. ‘“ He didn’t say anything—particular—to you— 
did he?” 

“Perhaps he did,” returned Alick, gravely. 

“ Alick,” she exclaimed, eagerly, “ tell me what he said, and I 
will tell you what he wrote.” 

“ He said that this money might make a difference to you, and 
that I ought to release you from your engagement.” 

* Did he really say that to you? I will never forgive him!” 
she exclaimed, passionately. 

“ My darling, I did not expect you to change for one moment ; 
how could I doubt your love? But you must not be unjust to 
Dalzell. As your guardian he did what was no doubt quite right ; 
and I had better confess to you at once that I agreed with him. 
Now forgive me, won't you?” 

“Q, Alick, how could you have said such a thing ?” 

“ Mr. Philips took me to task pretty sharply, I can assure you. 
By the way, he has promised to pay us a visit next week. He 
and my father will appreciate each other. And, by and by, 
Lilian, there must always be a corner in our home for him, eh, 
my darling ?” 

“Thank you, Alick. You always think of what I like best,” 
she whispered, softly. ‘And, O, Alick, Rupert says in his letter 
that my aunt wasamiser. I think he is very wrong to say it ; what 
does he know of her life? He ought not to say such cruel things.” 

“T am sorry he said it. But don’t vex yourself, my dear little 
girl. Are you not pleased that she remembered Mr. Philips ? 
This sum must make his means easy.” 

“Yes, I am very glad. I knew she would not forget him. I 
am sure she must have loved him very much once, but I don’t 
think he knew it. I suppose everyone has some story.” 

“ And ours is a happy one, darling,” said Alick, smiling. 

“Yes. I want you to pay back all the money Rupert paid for 
me,” she added, eagerly. “I do not like to owe him anything. I 
am very grateful to him ; but now I have the money I wish to pay 
him back. May I, Alick ?” 

“Certainly; it shall be done at once. What a proud little 
woman it is!” he said, fondly, wondering at the sudden outburst. 
“T have not told you half my adventures,” he continued, lightly, 
wishing to turn her thoughts into a pleasanter channel. ‘“ Who 
should I fall upon in Bond Street but Charlie Lester. He was in 
town for the day only, so it was a great chance.” 
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“What did he say ?” she asked, eagerly. 
“Poor Charlie! Well, he said a good deal. He was very kind 
in his congratulations, and said—what I am quite sure is truae— 
that I am the luckiest man in the world. He was looking very 
well and happy, and says he likes the army better than he 
expected. There’s the mother calling you, darling; I suppose 
you must go.” 

* One thing, Alick, I must ask you,” she said hurriedly, after 
she had wished him good-night. 

“What is it, little one? You are looking quite pale in the 
moonlight. Are you afraid to ask me anything ?” 

“Tell me,” she went on excitedly, “if I had had this money 
when you saw me in London, would it—have made—any 
difference ? Tell me truly.” 

* Yes, I think it would,” he answered gravely. 

“QO, Alick! how can you say so?” and he felt her shudder. 

“ My darling, what does it matter now? We were intended 
for each other ; by God’s will things happened just as they did; 
nothing else could have happened.” 

“ Yes, Alick, it might have been different, and I might have 
been punished by having my own way. I wished to be rich; all 
the while I was with my aunt I wished it, I hated being 
dependent on Rupert, and I wanted so much to be happy that it 
was not possible for me to be patient ! ” 

“But God took care of his child in his own way, darling,” 
said Alick, tenderly. “I, too, might have been punished, sweet- 
heart.” 

THE END. 
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“TTS AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NEER A 
BODY ANY GOOD.” 


By Saran TYTLER. 


—_———_ 


CHAPTER I. 


E were all older and wiser. My nephew, Philip 
Radclyffe, had written a book different in 
motive and action from those of his neigh- 
bours, and the world had accepted it as a clear 
testimony that he had within him the full 

and wide instincts of new and ever new construction, comparison, 

and contrast—that which constitutes the true artist in iron, 
stone, oil, or printers’ ink. 

We laughed with thankful tears in our eyes, and reverent praises 
in our hearts, at any doubt of Philip’s steadiness now, where we 
had trembled before. He had long ago recovered from his brief 
madness among evil companions. He had reaped the fruits of 
his folly nevertheless. With all his wit and humour, he was 
grave, sometimes sombre in his studiousness. He had lost his 
pearl among women—May Baldwin. He had been engaged to 
her in what was likely to be along and precarious engagement 
before that grievous passage in his life. There had been 
unhappy misunderstandings between them, followed by sore 
disappointment and bitter anger. Her nearest relations—her 
father was alive then—had insisted, not without reason on their 
side, that she should give Philip Radclyffe up. She had com- 
plied, in her misery, as it was her duty to do. Then Philip 
had repented of the error of his ways and returned to the straight 
path, but there was no renewal of the severed relations between 
him and May Baldwin. Indeed the Baldwins had left Kingscope, 
and though they had gone no farther than London, there did not 
seem much likelihood of the pair, who had once been so near to each 
other, coming into contact again. They had not met since the 
wretched day when she had drawn his ring from her finger, and 
given him back his letters in exchange for her own. Time works 
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many changes, and Philip, in the course of years, might forget 
or grow heart-whole and marry another woman. Still it looked 
more and more probable to me that we should continue just the 
three of us—my brother, Dr. Radclyffe, Philip’s widowed father ; 
myself, his maiden aunt, who had brought him up; and Philip, 
our boy—in the old rectory, in which he had been born and reared. 

Roger Ewart, Philip’s old schoolfellow, had been visiting us, 
and had carried away my nephew, during the fine summer 
weather, for a vacation tour in southern Germany. 

Dr. Radclyffe and I were gadding about a little at Kingscope, 
for there were visitors in our quiet town. Our friendly doctor, 
who had also been the Baldwins’ doctor, had his house full, all of 
a sudden. A married sister, whom we had not seen before, took 
for a time the head of his bachelor household, and May Baldwin 
came down from London with her nieces—grown-up girls, as tall 
as herself. Dr. Gilbert, who had been in the army in his youth, 
was very much the military beau of the old school, and liked, 
when he could be spared from his patients, to take about the 
ladies and show them all over the place, though it was as familiar 
to one of them as it was to her host. Kingscope entertained the 
doctor’s company for the sake of old acquaintance and of new, 
and Dr. Radclyffe and I were present at various drums and 
evening parties. Samuel attended these affairs as regularly as 
I did, played chess or whist, said grace, and cut up a pair of 
fowls in a spirit which, whether people suspected it or not, was 
not out of keeping with his pulpit ministrations. 

I could guess why Dr. Gilbert had his company at this season 
of the year, when many of the families in the town and neigh- 
bourhood were at the seaside or in the country, though, of course, 
Kingscope was the country to Londoners. 

May Baldwin looked older, browner, thinner. She reminded 
me more than ever of Hero meek and magnanimous, Hero 
“brown and slight,” and yet who being other than she was 
would not have been so good to look upon. She had still the 
soft dusky hair, the deep, dark eyes, the red, red lips, and the 
same half proud, half gentle expression, which had made her face 
the fairest in Kingscope. I did not think either of her nieces, 
though they were both fine well-grown girls, in the first bloom of 
youth, could ever come up to her. 

I refrained from inviting May Baldwin to the Rectory, but I 
was pleased when she came of her own accord, alone, on a showery 
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afternoon to callon me. It was well that May Baldwin should 
bear no malice against any one connected with Philip Radclyffe. 
Although her presence was not unmingled with pain to me, I 
liked to see her sitting there once again in her old place; I liked 
to hear her talk of Kingscope in a composed, affectionate manner 
—not as a place where she had received a cruel wound, not as a 
small town so inferior to the mighty world of London, that it was 
not worth considering ; but as her birthplace, her father’s and 
mother’s town, a spot where she had spent happy days, and one 
that would always interest her, and fill her with tender, kindly 
associations. I liked when we went into the garden, and she 
looked pleasantly round, as if she were greeting afresh the gay 
roses, and irises, the French gray, and pale pink stocks and lark- 
spurs, the tall lake brown columbines. She said she had never 
seen her father put another flower in his buttonhole save the un- 
obtrusive, insignificant, sweet grass pink. I turned to pull her 
a handful, when she exclaimed, “Are they not here, Miss 
Radclyffe ?” and walked in the opposite direction straight to the 
mossy paling, against which there grew a great old plant, bearing 
degenerated but countless white blossoms, half hidden by the 
honeysuckle hanging down over the barrier between the garden 
and the paddock. She remembered the ground well, as she stood 
still for a moment, looking back on the weather-stained Rectory, 
and Philip’s window, with its pots of Venus’ hair ferns, and its 
one waxenlike balsam among the books piled up on the broad sill. 

We never mentioned my nephew, and I thought, as she was to 
leave Kingscope in the following week, that I might not see May 
Baldwin again; therefore, I could not help parting from her with 
some emotion, though I took care not to show it, and with some- 
thing of the yearning which one feels for one’s own. 

Philip came home unexpectedly that very night. Roger 
Ewart had been recalled to England by some business connected 
with his college fellowship, and Philip preferred that they should 
finish the ramble which they had chalked out in company, when 
they were together for another breathing space and idling 
time. 


I could not let ‘Philip remain unprepared for the chance of his 
meeting a person he might not care to see in Kingscope. I 
mentioned as lightly and incidentally as I could, though I was 
trembling all over, like an old fool, I suppose, who were Dr. 
Gilbert’s guests. 
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My nephew said nothing, and kept his countenance very fairly. 
If he felt any curiosity as to how after these half-dozen years May 
Baldwin looked and spoke, whether she had ever inquired for him 
or wasted a thought upon him, he made no sign. 

As for me I was half relieved, half provoked, after what I was 
driven to regard as my gratuitous agitation. 

Since Philip, on his way from the station, had chanced to en- 
counter Dr. Gilbert, though the Doctor had not seen himself 
called on to stop the new arrival, and tell him what surely con- 
cerned him a little, having left that awkward experience to me— 
which was not like the Doctor’s gallantry—it was still on the cards 
that an encounter might be avoided. Kingscope was not so very 
small ; we were not so extravagantly social as to prevent any hope 
of this, even though Philip made no motion to start by the 
next train for the ends of the earth, and May Baldwin could 
not well propose to expedite her own and her nieces’ departure, 
by what would be in fact fleeing before the face of her former 
lover. 

I am not aware that Philip kept more within doors than usual, 
during the next three or four days. For that matter a marked 
avoidance might strike him as even more objectionable, under the 
circumstances, than a casual encounter overdone within a couple 
of minutes. Certainly he was restless, when he proposed that he 
and I should go out to Moorlands, and see the weir after the recent 
rains. The weir was at the great reservoir which the country 
people called the Great Pond. It fed the sluices and dams for 
the machinery of the cloth factories which were still worked by 
water. It lay quite out on the moor, and there was a country 
house close by, which had belonged for generations to one or the 
other of the clothworkers. This dwelling of Moorlands was now 
occupied by an old couple who had settled there. The gentleman 
had left the active superintendence of the business to his sons 
and junior partners. He was fain to calm down the old lively 
emulation and engrossing industry in country tranquillity and 
leisure ; he and his wife took their satisfaction from the garden 
and paddock won from the moor, the fat horse which drew their 
barouche, the three or four sheep, the cocks and hens, the house 
dog, the ,trout, the whortleberries. How many of all trades 
fullow the example of Cincinnatus as nearly as they can, in the 
simplicity of age! 

Mr. and Mrs. Coulton were a hospitable pair, and as they were 
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not on the railway line, many a visitor occupied their blue bed or 
their brown for a night at a time. 

Philip Radclyffe had been fond of the pond from the time he 
had paddled in it for minnows, when he was a small boy. He 
and I had been regular guests of the Coultons, every summer, 
since they had come out to Moorlands. We left Samuel without 
us for one night, because it was a hard matter to root him out of 
his study, and Philip and I went where we were very welcome. 
We should eat our fried trout, or our Welsh rarebit, and drink 
our mulled ale or cider, in order to defy the chill on the water, 
after we had all gone fishing in the twilight, as certainly as we 
should have our tea and hot buns. 

The weather was not propitious for this visit. There had 
been thunderstorms, with heavy rains, while the clouds were 
mantling in the sky as if it had been November. But Philip 
wished to see the Great Pond full; so we left Dr. Radclyffe, and 
my maid Prue and her sister, to their own devices, Philip driving 
me the short cut across the moor. 

Mrs, Coulton was kindly, but shy and timid: though she had 
seen her children’s children, she had been accustomed for half a 
century to depend entirely on Mr. Coulton. Now, while she 
herself was glad to see us, because she loved to hear the parish 
news, to look on the face of an old friend, and to have an excuse 
for setting out a sumptuous meal, she kept telling us in her 
flustered fashion : “ Mr, Coulton will be so happy to see you, Miss 
Radclyffe, but he will tell you himself. Mr. Coulton has read 


that book of yours, Mr. Philip, and I assure you he is very much 


pleased with it, but he will speak of it to you himself.” 

I could have taken Mr. Coulton’s communications, whatever 
they might be, on trust, but at that moment he presented him- 
self. He was a plain-spoken man, and did not love meddling or 
mischief. He told us at once, even before he assisted me to 
alight, that we should help to make quite a houseful—in an easy 
way—the best way for old-fashioned people. Dr. Gilbert and 
Miss Baldwin, with the two other young ladies, were there before 
us, but there was plenty of accommodation. “We'll have out 
both boats, and spend a jolly night, Mr. Philip,” ended Mr. 
Coulton, trying to smooth the edge of an awkward explanation. 

Well, we were not going to baulk him ; we were not going to 
show our backs to Dr. Gilbert and his party, though Philip and I 
were taken atahorrible disadvantage. I suppose we said to 
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ourselves there was nothing like presenting a bold front to the 
foe, and went into the thick of the engagement as fast as possible. 
It was not very easy to do perhaps, but it was soon over. I shook 
hands all round, and talked my best to hide the silence of others ; 
for in the case of the two who had once been all the world to 




























each other, there could only be a formal bow exchanged, and a i 
mechanical word of greeting murmured, under cover of my i 
loquacity. But May Baldwin had the opportunity of seeing, if it ‘ 

it 


was any satisfaction to her, what does not often happen where | 
men and women are concerned, that my nephew Philip wore i 
worse than she did. He was not more than thirty, but he was i 
growing grey early, as his father had done before him. He had | 
acquired a student’s stoop, and there were worn lines in the face, \ 
which had been little more than that of a handsome lad when 
she saw him last. These came out in a marked manner when the 
face was at rest, or looked stern, as it looked unconsciously this 
afternoon. 

I could see, and I was sure that Philip could see, when one of 
May Baldwin’s nieces looked at him with the sharp criticism of 
youth: “ Why his hair is quite ‘ pepper and salt,’ and he seems 
ever so hard and grumpy—this man who nearly broke Aunt May’s 
heart an age ago, I have heard Mamma say. Aunt May ought 
to be thankful for making a great escape, I think.” All this, 
and more than this, was in the girl’s eyes. 

My heart grew sore and angry as I watched the two, though I 
knew that May Baldwin had done what was right in the past. 

The ordeal was harder than if the pair had come across each 
other in general society, for we were standing before the footlights 
of a small family circle, in which it was next to impossible to get 
away scathless from old familiar looks and tones. 

Still there were two boats on the pond, two sides to the table, 
and if there had been nothing else two hearts beating apart. We 
felt it even when Philip obeyed the ancient courtesy of the house, 
and waited on the company, as if he had worn powder and cambric 
ruffles, and we had been our own ancestors, at a drum. 

I am sure we remembered everything when we were still and 
intent, in the gloom of a threatening night, watching him fishing 
without success, in the swollen water. The great pond was 
sombre to-night. The water plants—reeds, irises, marsh- 
marigolds and purple loose strife, though fine in themselves, were 
not pleasant and cheerful in the gloom, like meadow buttercups, 
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hedge roses and wayside pimpernel. They stood majestic and 
sullen, like tragedy queens, and sent a shiver through the veins, 
with the notion that a little helpless child or a despairing man had 
seen them dimly with filmy eyes, and grasped at them vainly 
with stiffening fingers. We were fain to turn to the burnished 
furze and gorse of the fresh, free, open moor, but even the moor 
looked lowering. We predicted another thunderstorm or heavy fal} 
of rain, and rejoiced that our shelter was near at hand. 

When we all parted for the night, Philip looked out and 
announced that the rain had not come on, and he sought and 
secured the latch key, that he might, as he said, have his smoke 
in the wilderness in peace. 





CHAPTER II. 


I PLEAD guilty to a maiden lady’s weakness in not sleeping 
soundly in a strange bed, besides I was thinking of my nephew 
Philip and his affairs. I was lying listening for his returning 
step, and perversely resisting the combined influences of Mrs. 
Coulton’s over-canopying curtains, well aired sheets and downy 
pillows, when I was startled by a sudden movement in the sleep- 
ing house. There were more footsteps than one, and several 
voices, together with the rush of a mighty wind, instead of the 
roar of such a thunderstorm as had been predicted. 

Had Philip come in? Was-there an accident, an iliness ? 
Some one knocked‘at my door, and immediately I recognised my 
nephew’s voice. 

“ Aunt Letty, get up and dress,” he said ; “ there is no one ill, 
but you are wanted. [I'll tell you when you come out.” 

I was in great perturbation, though I had not been awakened 
from sleep: “Is the houseon fire, Philip ?” I called back. “ I am 
coming presently—at least there is plenty of water at hand,” I 
cried in disjointed sentences. 

“No fire, plenty of water,” Philip repeated as he retreated, 
for he was one of those folks who have a sense of the ludicrous, 
even in extremity. 

I could not tell what to think when the next moment I heard 
him at another door. ‘“ Young ladies, I am sorry to disturb you, 
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but you must rise. Don’t be alarmed, it is not fire, but Mr. 
Coulton has sent me to call you.” 

There was a smothered murmur and exclamation within, 
which he might lose in his excitement, for he struck again more 
loudly and sharply at the door of the double room : 

“Miss Baldwin, May Baldwin, get up when I tell you.” 

It was fire or madness, and it was not confined to Philip. I 
could distinguish Dr. Gilbert’s voice speaking outside, and then 
Mr. Coulton’s, and even Mrs. Coulton’s, in the middle of the 
sudden gale, which was so strong that the very house appeared 
to shake in the blast. 

I dressed as one may dress once or twice in one’s life, and 
opened my door. Mr. and Mrs. Coulton, Dr. Gilbert and Philip, 
were all standing dressed at the window, which to my surprise was 
open. What if the roof were torn off by that tremendous wind ? 
Yet though Mr. Coulton held a lit candle, the light,instead of 
flaring or leaping out, was only slightly inclined in the direction 
of the hurricane. I knew then what strange thing had come to 
pass. A great disaster had happened, a great danger threatened 
the friendly party in the country-house which had parted, not 
two hours before, so confidently and fearlessly. The Great Pond 
with its dams and feeders had burst its embankment, and was 
flowing fast over the moor. Moorlands stood somewhat in a 
hollow, just the breadth of the road, paddock, and garden, from 
the water. No other house was within a circuit of half a mile, 
but this house, in which not only the family but a number of 
helpless strangers were congregated, was in almost instant peril. 

The accident like most accidents was unexpected and unex- 
plained. There had been no previous warning. The heavy 
weight of water had presented no unusual signs to tell it was 
straining, sapping and cracking, the earth-works. Its height was 
not without parallel; since the mills were built it had stood 
many a stormy winter, and this was in the middle of summer. 
Although it was granted that it had been a wet season, no one 
had dreamt of questioning the stability of the reservoir and the 
solid ground of Moorlands. We should as soon have anticipated 
an earthquake as a flood. 

It was nevertheless true. Philip had lingered on the edge 
of the moor, and had heard nothing, till he was startled by the 
rush of the tempest, which was not of wind but of water. He 
was not three hundred yards from the house, and he ran full speed ; 
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but by the time he reached the house door, he saw the first jet of 
brown water spout into the paddock—the next moment it was 
a white crest, a long, serpent-like line of foam advancing ina single 
sheet across the grass. 

The first words I heard after I quitted my bedroom were 
“a sure foundation.” Mr. Coulton was saying, “ Certainly a sure 
foundation. The town will learn what has happened before 
morning. There will only be three or four hours of imprison- 
ment for us. But the first floors at the mills—the ruin to the 
machinery in these bad times—” he broke off in trouble. The 
comfortable, elate amateur agriculturist was gone; here was the 
anxious, harassed manufacturer once more. 

“What shall we do, Mr Coulton?” asked his wife. “ The 
noise is dreadful, but do you speak to the maids, and they will 
mind you.” 

‘Both boats adrift and keel uppermost,” said Dr. Gilbert in 
an undertone. 

* Lash a table or two together or the spar-work of a couple of 
beds ; launch the wash-tubs—I did not expect to find you, sir, 
without resource.” Philip could not resist bantering the old 
smart soldier, the Doctor. Philip was one of those people on 
whom danger acts as an exciting stimulant. His speech was apt 
to sound reckless on such occasions, though you might depend 
upon him as upon his sedate father. “The fact is, Aunt Letty ”— 
my nephew turned to me when he caught a glimpse of me—* we 
are on an island instead of the mainland. But though it is ‘a 
naughty night’ we'll not be reduced to swimming, never fear.” 

“ Never fear,” the Doctor echoed, for the other women in the 
house were appearing, and all had not Mrs. Coulton’s perfect faith 
in Mr. Coulton’s slightest assurance. 

Although the night was cloudy, it was fair, with the moon in 
her third quarter. We could see our plight, with the water 
tossing and weltering up to the walls ; we could clearly detect the 
difference between the rise and fall, and whistle of a storm in the 
air and the prolonged continuous sob and moan of a deluge on 
the earth 

Moorlands wag an old-fashioned house, two storied, with wings, 
and a one storied projection at the back; thus it hada broad base, 
and it was only the force of the current which could conquer the 
building. But it was old, well repaired, and preserved as it was 
above ground, it might, in spite of Mr. Coulton’s assertions, prove 
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as wasted and rotten a staff to lean upon below, as those dykes— 
the trustworthiness of which had never been so much as 
doubted. 

There were eleven persons within the house: four men—Mr. 
Coulton, Dr. Gilbert, Philip, and a middle-aged manservant, who 
had waded in from his room next the stable; and seven women— 
Mrs. Coulton, myself, May Baldwin, her nieces the Everetts, and 
two maid servants. We were collected on the second floor, in the 
drawing-room, which we had quitted under such different cir- 
cumstances. We were not clamorous, the poor young girls shook 
a little, and the stout country maid servants breathed loudly, 
with long drawn breaths of bewilderment and constraint in the 
presence of their social betters. The truth was we were uncer- 
tain of the risk we ran, we were under some control, and we were 
still considerably stunned. 

Mrs. Coulton, who was naturally the most nervous, was the 
calmest. She was bidding everybody look to Mr. Coulton; and 
waiting quietly herself for the magic word from his mouth 
which was to dissolve the spell, allay the tide, and rescue us from 
the whirlpool. He had always extricated her from her difficulties ; 
he had dismissed her unruly servants, sat up with the children in 
their worst illnesses, persuaded her that she could live at Moor- 
lands, managed everything. He would manage the Pond too— 
her faithful husband would not fail her. Cold, fatigue and an 
extraordinary night-watch were to be encountered ; she was vexed 
for the discomfort of their guests under their roof; but Mr. 
Coulton was there to make all right in the end. There was some- 
thing sweet and sad in the unshaken womanly trust of the faded, 
wrinkled wife and mother of three score. 

At first the gentlemen spoke gaily to mask their apprehen- 
sions, and rallied us poor women to save us from the Slough of 
Despond. But when they saw how well we behaved, they took to 
spending the time better, in consulting what could possibly be 
attempted to hasten relief. There was no question but that the 
morning would bring us aid in abundance. The first spinner at 
the mills would discover the accident, and guess our plight, if the 
news had not reached Kingscope before, and men and boats 
enough to remove a ship’s crew and cargo would be at our dis- 
posal. But it was not above an hour past midnight, and although 
no one said so, it was plainly inferred that we might be in greater 
jeopardy within the short interval ; else why did the speakers rack 
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their brains to discover whether any means of communication 
could be devised, any signal hit upon which might reach a chance 
wayfarer, direct his attention towards us, and send him forth 
speeding on our service? There might be travellers, even by 
night, on some of the roads across the moor not reached by the 
flood, or persons stirring about the first straggling houses in the 
next village, chiefly tenanted by mill workers. If we had only 
to fear what Dr. Gilbert called a “ night at sea,” why should the 
boldest be in such a hurry to end it ? 

I would not let myself be overcome by the deafening noise. 
I looked out of the window. We were encompassed by our enemy 
without the intervention of a strip of gravel or flag-stone. Nay 
the water was mounting up the jasmine and clematis on the house, 
which we had been admiring last night. I had a confused sense 
how strange it was to see the Pond, muddy and with a yellow 
foam, in the room of Mrs. Coulton’s daisy borders and plots of 
mignonette. Philip suddenly asked something in a low tone of 
Mr. Coulton, and was answered in the affirmative,and they left 
the room together with alacrity. A few minutes afterwards we 
heard a shot, and one of the girls and the two servants screamed 
wildly ; while they did so the shot was repeated. 

“Come, come now, don’t be fine ladies,” remonstrated Dr. 
Gilbert ; “ cannot Philip Radclyffe pass the time by taking aim at 
the jackdaws roused and set afloat by this hubbub, without your 
adding to the din ?” 

I remembered, as a very little girl, having lain awake, quaking 
with terror, during the night of a violent thunderstorm, when a 
grown up person in the room with me sought to pacify me and 
lull me to sleep, by suggesting the remarkable theory that the 
dreadful noise might be the work of the gentleman I was accus- 
tomed to see and hear during the day, shooting hares and partridges. 

I was sensible that our foe was gaining ground on us, and that, 
as there was a gun and powder in the house, Mr. Coulton and 
Philip were firing desperately into the waste night, on the chance 
of being heard and sought out. 

I thought how my brother Samuel was sleeping the wakeful 
sleep of age in-his peaceful rectory, and how lonely he and Prue 
King and Prue’s sister would be if we never returned—so lightly 
had we left home, so great was the probability that we had left it 
for ever. Where would be Philip’s rising fame, where all his 
father’s earthly hopes built on his only son’s head ? 
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I cannot tell how time went on. The next incident was 
the bark of the house- dog, which had sounded repeatedly, changing 
into a yelling howl that thrilled our ears. I have heard it often 
and often since in the stillness of night. Yet I believed some of 
us welcomed the prolonged bay as it rang through the hiss of the 
waters, regarding the dog’s appeal in the light of another impera- 
tive summons to the world without, which remained unwitting of 
our plight. Presently the howl died away in a piteous quavering 
whine, and we guessed with a pang that poor Watch was 
drowned in his couch, within a few yards of us, though it was 
raised several feet within the out-building behind the house. 
Another quarter of an hour and a shrill neigh caught the ears 
strained with listening, the water in the stable was rising fast in 
the horse’s stall. 

It may make some people laugh, so far removed was the 
catastrophe in magnitude and importance, but the fate of Watch 
and Sultan recalled the deluge to me. I wondered if thus in- 
ferior animal nature perished in the van of the guilty human race, 
fleeing to the rocks and mountains. 

“ Mr. Coulton,” said Mrs. Coulton hesitatingly—she had de- 
ferred to him all her life, she had never dreamt of taking the lead 
before, “ don’t you think somebody ought to go out and fetch in 
poor Watch—I’m sure he is uncomfortable in the wet—and tie up 
Sultan, for it strikes me he has broken loose in the stable ? ” 

My dear good madam, Watch was lying peacefully under four feet 
of water, and the sole hope for Sultan’s life lay in his stable door’s 
yielding tothe current, and his succeeding in slipping his halter and 
floundering and swimming to dry land. But Mr. Coulton could 
not tell you these facts, he could only say “ay, ay” abstractedly. 

“Shall I go for to make the trial, master?” asked the 
middle-aged manservant doubtfully. 

“Not for your life, William,” Mr. Coulton forbade him 
hastily. 

One of the Everett girls began to cry like a child. “I 
cannot help it,” said the poor young thing in the middle of her 
sobs, “I do not want to be a trouble to anybody, but oh! poor 
papa and mamma at home, I am certain that we shall all be 
drowned, and I cannot say my prayers. I wish some one would 
say them for me. Oh! Lucy, Lucy, Aunt May, what shall we 
do?” 


Her sister and her aunt soothed and scolded her without 
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effect, and the maid servants, readily seized with the infection, 
broke out into a loud wailing, most dismal to hear. 

To no purpose Mrs. Coulton exclaimed in amazement, “ My 
dear girl, Jane, Nancy, don’t you see Mr. Coulton is here to take 
care of us.” I ventured to say there was a greater than Mr. 
Coulton taking care of us; Mr. Coulton reasoned that the house 
stood firm, and we were many feet above the water yet; and Dr. 
Gilbert asserted sincerely that we might any day be lying in the 
depression of typhus, or the chill of palsy, a thousand times 
worse off than we were at this present moment, without any 
particular moan being made for us, either by ourselves or other 
people, simply because it was the common lot. It sounded as if 
the time for common sense and heroism was gone by. 

“We'll have syncope and hysteria all round,” cried Dr. 
Gilbert, stamping with vexation. “It can’t be allowed. Mrs. 
Coulton, by your leave, we supped at ten, and it is now half-past 
two; I must beg the use of your keys, and depend upon finding a 
cupboard above board.” 

After that night I understood what rations meant to a ship- 
wrecked crew, or to soldiers worn out at their guns or in the 
trenches. I comprehended why St. Paul made the men of the 
castaway ship, whose sign was Castor and Pollux, break bread 
because the Lord would save them. 

Ours was no food for the gods: it was only a little bread, 
meat, and beer which came first to hand. Poor Mrs. Coulton 
was distressed that she was not allowed to go in search of 
greater dainties. She thought. it a shame to set such homely 
fare before her company. But it was not simply the refresh- 
ment to weak flesh and blood in the morsel eaten, there was a 
great deal more. There was the return to an ordinary occupa- 
tion, bringing a natural revulsion to common consideration, self- 
control, confidence in ourselves and in each other, and in Him 
who had so long provided for all our wants. He fed the young 
ravens which did not fall to the ground without His knowledge— 
how much more were the very hairs of our heads all numbered! 
We could not be about to perish, a handful out of millions. But 
even if it were so, when we passed through the waters, it would 
be the work of a second, and He would be with us, according to 
His eternal promise. Our wild terror was a nightmare, and see— 
there was the first pearly streak of dawn in the east which 
heralded our deliverance. After all it would only be a night to 
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talk of and shudder at, as the gentlemen had said, for the rest 
of our lives. 

“ We are all served except Philip Radclyffe and May Baldwin,” 
called out Dr. Gilbert. I looked round for them. They were 
standing a little apart from the others, close to one of the windows. 
Philip came forward and helped her, all that she had was from 
his hand, he took nothing for himself except what she gave back 
to him. 

The whole weary night when there was nothing to be done, 
May Baldwin had been wonderfully patient and observant. She 
had brought Mrs. Coulton her shawl. She had striven to compose 
Katie Everett, and I had heard her quietly telling the maid 
servants how she had once been on a stormy passage in a steam- 
boat. It had been so bad that the Captain had admitted on the 
passengers landing that for five minutes he had given up the 
boat for lost. Yet they had been carried safely through the 
storm, and within half-an-hour of the usual time, had stood high 
and dry on the pier. 

Notwithstanding May Baldwin’s firmness, I believe she was 
the most alive, of all us women, to the real danger. She was 
speaking of it, in a low tone, to Philip, now and again remarking 
what we were becoming accustomed to, the increasing vibration 
of our footing, and a horrible sucking, gurgling sound, which began 
to be distinctly audible. It proceeded from the water on the 
lower floor, which had reached the stairs and was rising step by 
step. It was evident that the water of the Great Pond continued 
to pour into the hollow in which Moorlands was situated, in a 
steadily increasing volume, although its first force had long ex- 
hausted itself. May Baldwin put out her hand, hastily but 
covertly, to point out to Philip a rent in the stone wall by the 
window frame. It might have been there before, but dimly visible 
as it was in the faint light, if seen more clearly, it would have 
shewn hard and raw on the dark stone. He caught her hand to 
guide him to the spot, and he continued to hold it, tightening 
and loosening and crushing the little fingers, as a man might 
grasp a hand in a dream. 

All alone here in the tranquillity of age, I can think, without 
pain, what might have been had another Philip and I thus met 
again, and stood together on the brink of eternity. 

“ Hush! be silent!” cried Mr. Coulton, imperiously, when 
some of us were speaking, and we held our breaths, if we could 
not stop our hearts. 
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Yes, there was a distant shout, broken by the rush of the 
torrent, and as we bent all ear and eye into the night, as sure as 
there was a heaven above us and death at our door, we sawa light 
like a star flickering on the brown water. The accident was 
known, our terrible situation was rightly conjectured, brave 
hearts were hastening to our rescue. What a moment that was! 
I am an old woman, but I have not known another like it, in the 
whole course of my life. We had been in a manner composed 
before, but we were now, at once, in a state of the highest excite- 
ment. We thanked God, and pressed close to each other, and 
spoke all together like the members of one family; and Mrs. 
Coulton reminded us: “ Did I not tell you there was no need to 
be afraid when we had Mr. Coulton with us?” Ah, well! Mr. 
Coulton was the stroke oar in her boat. 

We watched the twinkling beacon fondly, till it was within a 
short distance of us, and then we began to lay to heart the strength 
of the current, against which Mr. Coulton’s married sons, his 
manager and one of his clerks were pulling stoutly. They dared 
not bring their boat—Lord Conyers’ pleasure boat—within the 
eddy near the door; but they had lines which Dr. Gilbert cleverly 
caught and fixed, and the height of the window at which we stood 
crowded was inconsiderable. 

*“ You must make haste, ladies,” cried Dr. Gilbert with the 
utmost enthusiasm. ‘ Remember there has to be a second trip— 
Lucy Everett, Miss Radclyffe—who will go first ? It isjust a nice 
swing, and it will be overin a moment. It is nothing more than 
a cat’s leap into James Coulton’s strong arms. Come quickly, all 
of you.” 

We had not thought of the giddy descent, and of the reeling 
and swaying of the boat, which was steadied and stayed with the 
utmost difficulty, in our first transport of gratitude at its vicinity. 
We looked at each other: the servant maids recoiled. The 
Everett sisters clung together in dismay. I said I was ready, at 
least I could set the example, and the others might take courage 
and follow me. After all it was not so bad as it looked. It was 
only to be wrapped in somebody’s cloak, to have one of the ropes 
tied round you, ‘and to hold tightly by the other; then to shut 
your eyes and mutter, God help you, and clutch the line, as 
with one dizzy whirl and slide you reached the boat below. 
Then you were among congratulating friends, and rocked as 
you were ten times worse than ever, you could conquer your 
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sickness in your absorbing interest in the progress of your 
companions. 

I had already been witness to the contumacy of others in 
our party. Mrs. Coulton, bewildered and distressed, was resisting 
strenuously: “ 1 cannot go out there, Dr. Gilbert. I should not 
mind so much being thrown down after my friends, although it is 
hard at my age, with my weight, since you say it will not hurt 
me. But it is only the boys who are in the boat, not Mr. 
Coulton, he stays here. I would rather not go without him— 
F wish the rest of the ladies had remained too, but you would 
not suffer me to hinder them from going. I can only speak for 
myself.” 

“Tam to follow you, Mrs. Coulton,” said her husband, “I 
quite approve of James’s plan—we do not any of us stay here any 
longer than will take him to come back for us. You must go 
without. me, my dear. You did so the year Ned required to be 
taken to the London oculist, and I was unavoidably detained at 
Kingscope—you remember! You must get into the boat while 
I am here to let you down —I insist upon it, Joan—and you have 
never yet disobeyed me.” 

So, much marvelling, and sorely divided between paying 
respect to her husband’s commands, and the distraction of losing 
sight of him, Mrs. Coulton was vanquished. 

There was a second couple, in addition to the old married 
pair, standing arguing. He was holding both her hands, she was 
looking up in his face and beseeching him. “I left you once be- 
fore, Philip,” was all she said ; but oh! the agony of that piteous 
appeal. 

“<* Whelm’d in deeper gulfs than these, ” he answered, unconsci- 
ously uttering a parallel. ‘“ Yes, my love, my own love after all, 
the truest and dearest that ever blessed a sinful man. You 
could not save me then, and you were bound to save yourself, for 
the sake of all who loved you, even for my sake, little as I de- 
served any consideration; and you will go now, May, but you 
shall be the last, I will let you be the last. I am so glad that we 
have spent this night together—even such a night. Ah! they are 
waiting. Ill put you down myself, and plague the Doctor: I 
give you the charge of Aunt Letty till we meet again. Stand 
about there till I see her down. Take May Baldwin from me, 
Aunt Letty. Tell my father that I had done my best, that we 
were all doing our best ; good-bye, for a little while. God bless 
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you.” He waved his hand, and shouted “ Hurrah!” which the 
other men took up. 

We were rowing heavily in the deep rushing stream, slowly 
leaving Moorlands and our companions in adversity behind us. 
We were all silent, save Mrs. Coulton, who protested feebly: 
“Why do you take me away from Mr. Coulton, James? You 
were always a forward headstrong boy”"—then with a flash of 
anger—“ turn back immediately when I tell you, and let me out 
again, or bring your father along with us.” 

The early morning was damp and chill—we were infinitely 
nearer the greedy water. We made little way, though the sweat- 
drops were pouring from the rowers, the cloudy streaked sky 
was above us, the seething flood below. 

Suddenly we shot into stiller and shallower water, we pulled 
more rapidly, we recognised the misty grey moor—oh! blessed 
sight ! like Paradise to us 
Another boat swung across our path—it was that of Jim Pritchet, 
the old poacher—Jim’s outlaw face was peering out behind an oar. 
James Coulton called out lustily : 

“ You'll do it, my men—Row farther to the right, and you will 
have less trouble. They'll not keep you above a minute. They'll 
lend a hand. They are all saved, thank God.” 

We were so near shore that we rested to watch the second 
venture. We gazed with dazzled eyes on the fellow boat: better 
manned than ours, it struck skilfully out of the main current and 
breasted the water magically. It had become a speck to us, it 
must be under the walls of Moorlands, the gentlemen should be 
in it by this time, even old Mr. Coulton could swing himself down 
without delay. Then there arose, unanimously from the water 
and the shore, a great cheer, met and prolonged far over the chill 
moor. Now we might acknowledge God in all our ways, for the 
second boat, unwrecked, unsunk, was close upon our track. Every 
one in Moorlands that unlucky night was saved—every one. 

But the rescue had not come a moment too soon ; for even as 
we gazed, the substantial old house of Moorlands parted in two, 
as if it had been some famous field fortress undermined by siege 
trains, and riddléd with cannon balls, and one half of the build- 
ing fell with an awful crash, raising showers of spray from its old 
ally and neighbour, the Mill Pond. 

But why should I have called that night unlucky, on which so 
many human creatures were mercifully saved? Even ‘the mill- 
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vorkers did not suffer to any great extent ; for the cloth companies 
were wealthy—in spite of the bad times; the machinery was 
rapidly repaired, and in the course of a month or two, steam 
power had replaced water power. 

Before then, in the early autumn, a happy wedding, which I 
flatter myself was of some importance in the parish, was wn fait 
accompli ; a bonnie and much cherished bride was brought home 
to gladden the old Rectory: a joyful event, which owed its fulfil- 
ment, after many troubles, to the bursting of the Mill weir and 
the conversion of Moorlands into a temporary island. 
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THE EARL OF MEATH. 
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OTA vita mea.” Such is the motto of the Braba- 
zon family, and it would be impossible for the 
sentiment that it conveys to be more thoroughly 
carried into effect than it has been by the present 
Earl of Meath. There are, it is true, many men 

and women, too, whose lives are devoted to one pursuit or another ; 

art, literature, music, and religion all have their earnest votaries ; 
but it is difficult to imagine any more striking instance of purely 
unselfish devotion, than that of the wealthy nobleman who willingly 
sacrifices the worldly advantages of his rank, and gives up his life 
to benefit those who are struggling for existence under the least 
favourable circumstances. A true philanthropist’s life is one of 
hard and persistent toil, often amid the most unattractive sur- 
roundings, and of continuous struggles against misconception. It 
is almost as difficult to face the cynicism and apathy of the world 
in doing the “rightest right” as its indignation at the vilest 
wrong. Undoubtedly, it requires great force of character and un- 
flinching steadfastness of purpose, and it is only with the assistance 
of such characteristics as these, that the philanthropic efforts of the 

Earl of Meath could have met with the success that they have 

attained. 

The Earl of Meath, whose portrait we publish in the present 
number, was born in 1841, and was educated at Eton, where 
he became Captain of the House football team. On leaving 
college he entered the Diplomatic service. He was for two years 
a Resident Clerk at the Foreign Office, and soon attained 
the rank of Second Secretary. In that capacity he was attached 
to the embassies fof Berlin, Constantinople, and Paris. The 
occupation, however, was not quite congenial, for his thoughts 
lay in other directions. The desire to benefit his suffering fellow- 
creatures seems, in fact, to have grown with his growth, and to 
have developed with his manhood. Its origin Lord Meath him- 
self attributes to ‘the example of his late father, to whom, in 
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dedicating his “ Social Arrows,” he wrote, “My thoughts were 
turned towards the duty of working for others, by the example 
which in your person, since my earliest childhood, I have ever 
had before my eyes.” 

He was with Sir A. Malet, in Frankfort, during the war of 
1866, and fled with the diet to Augsburg, the train in which they 
travelled narrowly escaping capture by the Prussian Cavalry. He 
was at Berlin in 1870, at the time of the war, and tke excite- 
ment of the populace, especially on receiving the news of the 
fall of Sedan, made a deep impression on his mind. He next 
went to Paris, arriving there while it was still smoking from the 
ravages of the Commune. 

In the foreign cities his attention became centred in the 
poorer population and the working classes, and, while in Paris, 
he wrote a very valuable report on the subject, dealing also 
with the comparative purchasing power of money in France and 
England, for which he was warmly thanked and commended by 
the Minister. 

On leaving the diplomatic service, Lord Brabazon, as the Earl 
of Meath was then called, began to devote himself to those acts of 
philanthropy that have since made his name famous. 

In 1868, he married Lady Jane Maitland, the only daughter of 
Admiral the Earl of Lauderdale. It is impossible that any two people 
could be more suited to each other. The aspirations of the 
Countess, like those of the Earl, have since her early childhood 
been directed towards increasing the happiness and improving the 
condition of the poor. Her enthusiasm on the subject has never 
waned. She and her husband have worked hand-in-hand, and 
have doubtless done much to sustain each other in the struggle 
that they have undertaken together against ignorance, prejudice, 
and vice. The Countess is a good speaker, and she has often 
addressed public meetings, besides having made many useful 
contributions to periodical literature in support of the societies in 
which she is interested. Not the least important of these are the 
‘Girls’ Friendly Society,” and the “Ministering Children’s 
League.” The former association is intended to unite women of 
all grades in a friendly league, for the protection of female virtue, 
so that an affront offered to the poorest girl may be an insult. to 
the richest. This Society now numbers over 133,000 members, of 
whom about 25,000 are ladies, and the remainder working-girls. 
Her Majesty the Queen is a member of the Society, which also 
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includes many ladies of high rank. It is impossible in this place 
to do justice to the work of the Society, and it must therefore 
suffice to say that it has had a very important influence in 
improving the condition, and elevating the thoughts, of women 
among the poor. The Children’s League which was founded by 
the Countess has the excellent object of directing the thoughts of 
the young towards unselfishness and charity, one of the conditions 
being that the members must do an act of kindness every day. 
This Society supports a Home for Destitute Children, which was 
opened last year, at Ottershaw, near Chertsey, as well as a 
Convalescent Home for Children at Ottawa, and it has branches all 
over the world. 

The philanthropic efforts of the Earl of Meath have extended 
throughout the whole of our social system. He has been 
impressed with the fact that the unhealthy conditions under which 
our urban populations exist must inevitably, unless ameliorated, 
lead to the deterioration of the race, and to the consequent decline 
of England from the supremacy that she holds among nations. 
Already two thirds of the inhabitants of this country live in the 
towns, and there is springing up among them a race of pallid face 
and stunted growth that can surely bear but little resemblance to 
the Englishmen of Agincourt and Waterloo, who lived in days 
when competition was not so keen, and towns were not so densely 
populated. 

Evidently the robust and stalwart qualities of Englishmen 
cannot be maintained if their children are to be reared in a close 
atmosphere, with no opportunities for outdoor exercise, or for 
giving proper vent to their youthful spirits. It is therefore 
towards benefiting the young that the Earl of Meath has particu- 
larly devoted himself. He has been untiring in his advocacy of 
public playgrounds in large towns, than which it is probable that 
there could be no better investment for the community. The 
success that has attended his efforts in this direction, through the 
medium of the Metropolitan Public Garden Association, are well- 
known. It is computed that at a cost of £100 a year, this 
society can maintain a piece of ground capable of affording 
healthy recreation.to 3,000 children every day. And to see how 
these grounds are swarmed by the children in densely populated 
neighbourhoods, is enough to convince the most sceptical of their 
usefulness. The Young Men’s Friendly Society is another organi- 
sation in which the Earl of Meath is deeply interested. It un- 
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doubtedly exercises a very healthy moral influence over the youth 
who will constitute the England of the future. 

But not only are the moral and physical welfare of the poorer 
classes promoted by the Earl and Countess of Meath. Their 
westhetic tastes are also cultivated. The Kyrle Society, which has 
sometimes incurred the ridicule of thoughtless persons, has had a 
very useful effect, in causing an appreciation of beauty to spring 
up in the minds of a large portion of the working classes. And 
who can doubt that such appreciation must add greatly to the 
happiness of those by whom it is possessed. The cultivation of 
flowers in large towns, too, is another matter that has been very 
strongly advocated by the Earl aud Countess of Meath, who very 
reasonably hold that to gaze upon and enjoy the scent of beautiful 
plants, must have a soothing as well as an elevating effect upon 
any mind, however uncultured. When one considers all the intense 
hideousness and grimy squalor amid which the majority of our town 
populations live, it becomes diffizult to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of introducing as much brightness and beauty as _ possible 
among them. 

The philanthropic works in which the Earl of Meath has been 
engaged are so many that it is impossible to enumerate them all, 
He started the Hospital Saturday Fund in Dublin, and a similar 
organisation was by his influence soon afterwards established in 
London. The over-worked shop assistant has received assistance 
from him in the formation of the Shop Hours’ League and the 
Early Closing Movement. Public wash-houses and swimming- 
baths, as well as clubs for young men and women, have been 
brought into existence by his efforts. He has contributed a 
multitude of articles to the magazines in support of plans for the 
improvement of the condition of the people. He is a fluent 
speaker, as well as a graceful writer, and the last-mentioned 
quality causes him to receive frequent applications from the 
editors of magazines to supply them with papers on subjects in 
which he is interested. These demands on his time the Earl of 
Meath complies with as far as possible. He is an indefatigable 
worker, and he loses no opportunity to promote a good cause. He 
frequently addresses public meetings, and last Session he spoke in 
the House of Lords (where he has sat, as Baron Chaworth, since 
1887, when his father died), as often as two or three times a week. 

The Earl of Meath is not a party politician. He sits on the 
cross benches, and usually votes with the Conservatives, but he 
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concerns himself most with questions of social importance, and 
especially with such matters as, like education, affect the young. 
Last year he brought in and passed through both Houses with 
phenomenal rapidity a Bill for suppressing indecent advertise- 
ments and publications. His Lordship was elected an Alderman 
of the London County Council, a compliment which shows that 
his efforts are well appreciated by the representatives of the 
metropolitan ratepayers. The position, however, is by no means 
a sinecure, and Lord Meath finds a great deal of his time occupied 
by attending the committees. 

The amount of work that the Earl of Meath succeeds in 
accomplishing every day is very great, and of course leaves him 
no time for anything in the nature of amusement. His corre- 
spondence is enormous, and he is only able to cope with it by the 
assistance of a very efficient staff of secretaries. A great many of 
the letters sent to him are appeals for charity, every one of which 
is carefully considered, and receives a reply. 

A subject that has lately very greatly engaged his attention is 
that of State colonization. The over population of our towns, 
caused by the influx from agricultural districts, needs to be 
relieved, and the most effective way of doing this, the Earl of 
Meath considers, is to send agriculturists to open up the fertile 
districts in the Colonies, where they will make fresh markets for 
our goods. But they should not be merely assisted to get out of 
this country. The Government should give them a good start in 
the land of their adoption; in fact, lend them money, and 
thereby put them in the way of earning their living. A most 
influential committee has been formed to press these views upon 
the Government, who last year, by way of experiment, expended 
£10,000 in sending out 100 families to Canada. The reports 
concerning these people are most encouraging. They are all 
doing well, and it is confidently anticipated that the whole of the 
money will be repaid. The Earl of Meath, however, advocates 
that pari passu with the encouragement of emigration, measures 
should be taken to prevent the immigration of paupers from 
abroad. 

Notwithstanding the amount of work that the Earl of Meath 
does, and the energy that he throws into it, he is by no means a 
strong man. In his enthusiastic ardour he has frequently over- 
worked himself, and has consequently been obliged to go abroad to 
recuperate. He is in fact fond of travelling, and has visited Egypt, 
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the Holy Land, and many parts of the Continent, besides having 
been several times to America, the inhabitants of which he greatly 
admires for the progressive spirit they display in dealing with 
social questions. During his travels the Earl of Meath has 
invariably kept in mind the work to which he has devoted himself, 
and has studied the condition of the working classes abroad, with 
a view to improving the lot of those in this country. 

The Earl has a genial manner, and is fond of a joke, being by 
no means a philanthropist of the ascetic order. He is a landlord 
of very extensive property both in Ireland and in England, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that he is personally acquainted with 
every one of his Wicklow tenants, all of whom he has benefited in 
some way or other. He has thrown open the celebrated Bray 
Head, a magnificent cliff covered with gorse and heather, over- 
looking Dublin Bay, to the public, as well as the grounds of his 
picturesque ancestral seat at Killruddery. He has built a fine 
market-house and town hall at Bray, and has presented the town 
with a public park. 

A few words about Killruddery will be of interest. It was 
formerly the principal monastery in Ireland, and it was given to 
the Brabazon family by Henry VIII. The present mansion is 
built on the site of tke old monastery, some of the walls of which, 
as much as 19 feet thick, are still standing. The grounds, which 
are extremely picturesque, contain much to recall the days when 
they belonged to the monks. There are natural cloisters formed 
by tall yew hedges ; there is a magnificent bowling-green, where 
the pious occupants of the monastery used to indulge in innocent 
recreation. There is a natural open-air amphitheatre, and there 
are ponds cut out in the shape of clubs, spades, hearts, and 
diamonds. The house is surrounded by a moat, and contains 
many objects of interest within, notably a fine stained glass 
window, illustrating the landing of William the Conqueror, with 
an ancestor of the Brabazon family acting as standard-bearer. 
There is a portrait of the Earl of Meath, by Herkomer, and there 
are several other portraits of members of the family, as well as 
some very interesting statues, including one of Mrs. Gladstone, 
who is the Earl’s godmother. 

The Earl of Meath has also a large house in Lancaster-gate ; 
but this is principally used for offices by the various societies 
with which he is connected. 

The Earl and Countess themselves prefer to occupy nearly 
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always a modest cottage at Ottershaw, near Chertsey. It stands 
a little way back from the road, and opposite is the Children’s 
Home, in which they are both deeply interested. Here they live 
a quiet country life, avoiding social amusements, for which neither 
has any taste, and devoting themselves to their philanthropic 
labours. The Earl frequently comes to town to fulfil his engage- 
ments; but the Countess generally remains at Ottershaw. It 
should be added that they have a family of six children—namely, 
two girls, and four boys—the eldest of whom (Lord Ardee) has 
just been gazetted to the Grenadier Guards. The work in which 
the Earl and Countess of Meath have been so long and earnestly 
engaged is already bearing good fruit. They regard the success 
of their efforts as a sufficient reward to themselves; but the 
gratitude of the nation is due to them, and this, both now and in 
the future, they are certain to receive in no stinted measure. 


ANTONY GUEST. 
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A RAMBLE IN THE HUNDRED OF ROCHFORD. 


By Sypney NeEwron. 


—— 


This is the salutation which falls to the lot of 
Mr. Percival’s companion upon the first morn- 





ing of ajourney by sea. At times, it must be 
confessed, that it is a little caleulated to cause 
friction. For when the many difficulties in the way of getting to 
sleep upon Channel steamers are considered—the swaying of lamps, 
the glare of electric light over the curtains, the groans of distressed 
fellow-passengers, and innumerable others—it is no trifling matter 
to be disturbed of malice, or even of benevolence, aforethought. 
It is a good rule at sea for the inexperienced traveller to let the 
well alone. But supposing he accept the invitation and stagger 
to his feet, and, with a not altogether agreeable sensation of every- 
thing internal and external being in a very unsettled state, 
succeed in emerging upon the deck. What a raw sensation, 
which he vainly endeavours to persuade himself is invigorating, 
does he experience! What a firm resolution does he make that, if 
he ever gets warm again, it shall not be his own fault if he subse- 
quently becomes chilly. And then ere an hour or two has slipped 
away, and it is still barely six o’clock, he awakes to the realisation 
of the fact that he has an inward sinking sensation, and declares 
that he was never so hungry in his life. He anxiously enquires at 
what hour the breakfast bell will ring, and to his dismay, he is 
told that that exciting event will not take place until nine. He 
is therefore doomed to pass three hours or so, which go about as 
slowly as any he has ever known, in a state of complete discomfort. 
Happy is he if he enjoy his breakfast after all. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that seeing the sun rise, 
especially at sea, is an event which the ordinary mortal is likely to 
remember for the term of his natural life. He may persuade 
himself that he was well repaid, but he will allow many opportuni- 
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ties to slip by ere he witness more sunrisings. His experience 
will not improbably lead him to sympathise with the feelings of 
Charles Lamb as depicted in the following sentences. “ Having 
been tempted once or twice in earlier life to assist at those cere- 
monies, we confess our curiosity abated. We are no longer ambi- 
tious of being the sun’s courtiers, to attend at his morning 
levées. . . . To say truth we never anticipated our usual hour, or 
got up with the sun (as ’tis called), to go a journey, or upon a 
foolish whole day’s pleasuring, but we suffered for it all the long 
hours after in listlessness and headaches; Nature herself 
sufficiently declaring her sense of our presumption, in aspiring to 
regulate our frail waking courses by the measures of that celestial 
and sleepless traveller.” 

Now Southend has this very great advantage. “The thing to 
do” there is, not to see the sun rise, but to watch it setting—a 
far more convenient occupation. According to a local enthusiast, 
“‘ the view of a sunset here at low tide is most remarkable. The 
rays striking obliquely across, and impinging upon, the muddy 
foreshore, and then refracted from its greasy and rippled surface, 
reflect the most exquisitely beautiful and varied tints in all 
shades and colours.” And, after telling us of sunsets in several 
other parts of the globe, he adds, “ but fora scene to me decidedly 
unique, I must take my stand upon our cliff and watch the rays 
of the descending sun refracted and reflected from our beach at 
low tide.” 

The mud at this place seems, indeed, to be peculiarly in- 
offensive and even accommodating. It is not merely, as in the 
Metropolis, a something which is occasionally placed very forcibly 
in evidence by being splashed up into our faces, and on to new 
hats, and down carefully-brushed coats. Not only does it minister 
to our sense of the beautiful, as explained in the above descrip- 
tion of the sunset, but it is said to actually conduce to the healthi- 
ness of the climate by reason of its retention and subsequent 
gradual diffusion of ozone. In addition to the performance of 
these useful services, it forms a most comfortable resting-place 
for vessels of various sizes, which can load and unload while 
settled in its hospitable embrace. 

What a contrast is the broad estuary, which stretches out 
before us here to the river above Walton on the one hand, and 
to the Pool on the other! So broad is it, that though the pier 
reaches out a mile and a quarter towards the opposite shore at 
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Sheerness, it seems to go but a small part of the distance. Never- 
theless, a water-structure of such a length can hardly fail to have 
a charm for most people. By the side of this comparatively old 
pier a new structure of iron is in course of erection. I asked 
a boatman what was the reason for this great undertaking, and 
with that reluctance to be immediately communicative which so 
often characterizes the man who is truly proud of being the 
repository of specially valuable and uncommon knowledge, he 
replied to the effect that I had asked him a question which he 
was not in a position to answer. However, by dint of gentle 
though searching queries, I ultimately ascertained that in his 
opinion the new undertaking was unnecessary, and that the more 
economical method would have been to repair the old pier. Be 
this as it may, I certainly think that if ever the new work 
reaches the extent of the old one it will be a splendid structure, 
of which the visitors to the neighbourhood will not fail to show 
their appreciation. 

There is a very good choice of sea walks, as, in addition to the 
long promenade extending away in the direction of Shoeburyness, 
at the back of which a plentiful stock of machines are hauled up, 
in the direction of Leigh there is both an upper walk along the 
cliffs, and a lower one along the shore. The shrubbery on this, 
the west side, of Southend is a remarkably pleasant spot to linger 
in, and, with the houses which overlook it, reminds one of the 
Beacon at Exmouth. 

The new part of the town has been very well built, and appears 
to be satisfactorily kept up in all respects. The High-street is 
particularly lively, opening out immediately upon the broad 
expanse of the estuary. For those who enjoy oysters there is 
every provision, as bar after bar catches the eye and suggests 
an appetite, as we stroll along its cheerful rows of shops. 

What can have induced some enterprising people to erect a 
switchback railway close to the pier? Such things may be all 
very well to vary the common round of life for the people who are 
unable to get beyond the limits of a town : they may even succeed 

.in producing sensations which to some extent remind us of mari- 
time experiences. But we might have thought that with the 
various more natural enjoyments of a cheerful watering place, an 
artificial up and down motion, not altogether unattended with 
suggestions to the timid of a possible total collapse, might have 
been reasonably dispensed with. However, I suppose the idea 
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is that when people are out for the purpose of enjoying them- 
selves, they are not generally particularly nice in their discrimina- 
tion of the ways and means of attaining their main object. 
Southend is of course a place to stay in, promenading up 
and down its several walks until the requisite amount of fresh air 
has been inhaled, and the constitutional strength of the holiday- 
maker sufficiently recruited. Probably the steamboats which in 
the season ply to Sheerness and other places attract a very large 
proportion of the visitors who come from towns to the water. But 
if it be desired to strike inland, every facility is afforded by a 
good road which has recently been opened to Prittlewell, which 
is the parent parish of the hamlet of Southend. Like many 
another progenitor, the village has long been outgrown by its more 
promising offspring. Yet it may well preserve the filial respect 
of the latter, for there is ever a charm about amiable old age, 


especially when accompanied by decay, which is in itself agreeable 
to the eyes. 


The contrast which presents itself at the spot where the new 
road runs into the old village street, dipping downward to the 
picturesque little bridge, is necessarily striking. But the church 
can hardly fail to arrest and almost absorb, for a while, the atten- 
tion of the visitor, for it is really a splendid specimen of village 
ecclesiastical architecture. It dates from the reign of Henry VIL., 
since which time, owing to its high situation, it has acted as a sea- 
mark for the guidance of many mariners, who have never found rest 
within its peaceful churchyard. 

The antiquity of the place is, however, better represented by 
its name and the remains of the priory which once stood there. 
The former appears to come from three Saxon words signifying 
“* pretty,” “place,” and “well.” Several fishponds have owed 
their supply to this ancient source. The priory, which was 
founded in the reign of Henry II., has disappeared, with the 
exception of some remains of the outhouses. But its place is well 
filled by the charming old house which now overlooks the lake, as 
it stretches before it, and, beyond it, through the trees towards 
the village church. As we linger on the lawn in this beautiful 
spot, we almost sigh to think of the time when, if things progress 
as they are now doing, rural retreats like this must be swallowed 
up by the irresistible encroachments of the towns. What will 
England be like when it has all become assimilated to the metro- 
politan district ? Perhaps by that time science will have succeeded 
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in producing tolerably safe flying machines. Let us hope so, for 
it would seem necessary that variety and change of scene should 
be then sought in aerial pursuits. No doubt the portly matrons 
and the rotund aldermen of the period will rise to the occasion. 
Hard by the entrance to the Priory a gate opens upon a path 
which leads across the fields towards Rochford. Pursuing this, 
the quiet, only occasionally broken by the distant roar of the guns 
at Shoeburyness—all the more agreeable from the fact that it is 
distant—is highly conducive to satisfactory meditations. Nor 
does the companionship of Mr. Percival very considerably inter- 
rupt mine; for when walking we do not converse much. I am 
not sure that pedestrians who go far, and quickly, do not greatly 
economise their energies by observing moderation in their dis- 
course. But there is another reason for my long silences. My 
friend is rather deaf, and as I am not reputed to be a particularly 
clear speaker, communications are attended with a little delay, 
and sometimes a little impatience. In fact, I have long grown 
accustomed to certain preliminary stages which have to be passed 
through, before an idea can be exchanged between us. First 
comes my own remark, then an all but inevitable “ what-say,” 
and afterwards there is a chance of my being understood. Some- 
times it has occurred to me to slur over the first stage, by merely 
emitting an inarticulate sound in the nature of a preliminary 
rumble, for the purpose of arresting attention; but I am not sure 
that in the long run anything is saved thereby. The ear of my 
companion loses that chance of familiarisation with the sounds 
which he is ultimately to comprehend, and so an additional ex- 
change of words may become necessary. As a result, common- 
place observations seem a little redundant, and one acquires the 
habit of considering, before speaking, whether an intended re- 
mark is really worthy of so much effort. But clearly there may 
be excellent companionship without frequent interchange of 
ideas. For are we not told that the present Laureate and Carlyle 
would sit silently opposite one another for hours together, and 
separate with the acknowledgment that they had both spent a 
delightful evening ? Moreover, it is well known that the most 
talkative people are by no means invariably the best, or even the 
most agreeable companions. Byron, indeed, is said to have 
declared that the best travelling companion he ever met with was 
a pickpocket. But perhaps even he would have palled after a 
time. And as with friendship, so still more with love. Will not 
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the sweethearts sit contentedly for hours, although the one can 
see little more than the back hair of the other, while the latter 
has only the consciousness that this interesting spectacle is being 
duly appreciated ? One estimable man, indeed, is reported to 
have taken a weekly walk of several miles, merely in order to 
have the opportunity of looking in the direction in which he sup- 
posed his beloved was then present. Possibly, however, the 
agreeable exercise and its constitutional benefits may have in some 
measure influenced the exertions of this enthusiast. 

The town of Rochford is the head of the Hundred, and shows 
in all parts the signs of having pursued a jog-trot existence for 
many centuries. Its leading features are not to be sought in any 
one long street, but in several short ones. The little square, 
with the pump in the centre, the old-fashioned houses, and the 
little stream, from which the place takes its name, comport well 
with the more historical edifices by which the town is principally 
known to strangers. At some period or other a very strong fancy 
seems to have been taken by the inhabitants for red bricks, and 
even the church itself has not escaped from their intrusion, the 
tower having been rebuilt therewith. Reasons of economy pro- 
bably influenced the choice of them in the latter edifice, as it 
can hardly be denied that the stone and flints of the rest of the 
building do not harmonise well with the less imposing material. 

Close to the church, and keeping the town at a respectful 
distance, is the Old Hall, or Mansion House of the place, which 
owes its chief interest to the fact that the unfortunate Anne 
Boleyn was born there in 1507. In those days it must have been 
a strange transition from such a spot to the noisy brilliancy of the 
metropolis. No doubt the time came when the days spent in 
this retired corner were looked upon by the Queen with an affec- 
tionate regret. English people seem never weary of hearing any- 
thing new about the wives of Henry VIII. One might suppose 
that the domestic arrangements of this monarch had been matters 
of the first and most enduring importance. Probably there are 
many people who could go through the names and fates of most 
of these ladies, and who would nevertheless be puzzled to explain 
the difference between Magna Charta and the Petition of Right. 
Somehow or other the passions and the tyranny of the bluff old 
Tudor seem to have laid a firm hold upon the fancy of posterity. Was 
there ever a worse man who was hated less? However this may 


be, and whatever the reason for the fascination which memorials 
R 
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of the Tudors have for English people, this prince, as well as his 
daughter Elizabeth, seem to have covered a great deal of ground 
in their time. For where can we go without running against 
something or other which has a connection, strong or slender, with 
one of the two? Even in this Hundred we shall hear more of 
another of the ladies of Henry’s choice. 

Across the stream, and adjoining the town, stands a row of old 
almshouses, which arrests the eye, somewhat as does a very small 
boy wearing a very large hat. They seem almost all roof. They 
were built by Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, who by his will, 
proved in 1620, made very careful and economical arrangements 
with regard to their occupancy. It sets forth, “That, according 
to the intention of his father and grandfather, he had built a 
mansion (sic) and a place convenient for certain poor almsmen and 
poor people for ever, viz. :—Six poor people, of which five shall be 
aged, poor, lame, or impotent, and such as have lived painfully 
and orderly, and shall by age or otherwise by the hand of God 
become unable to live of themselves; and the sixth to be an 
ancient poor woman, fit and able to attend and keep the others as 
well in sickness as in health.” And he concludes with a gift to 
each of “twenty shillings and eightpence yearly against Christmas 
upon a gown for their wearing.” One might reasonably be 
inclined to fear that if number six were very “ancient” the other 
five would hardly enjoy the luxury of a particularly nimble 
attendant. Indeed, the old lady would not be likely to want for 
sufficient occupation, particularly when her charges were more 
than usually rheumatic or otherwise indisposed. Not improbably 
a sharp reference has frequently been made within these walls to 
the limited capacity of “ one pair of hands.” 

Perhaps the chief among the buildings of the place, for 
associations of antiquarian interest, is an old house standing in a 
meadow close to the town, in front of which may be seen the so- 
called “ Whispering Post.” Here is held what is known as the 
*‘ Lawless Court,” which perhaps can hardly be better described 
than in the language of a local history of the last century. ‘The 
author tells us that it “is a whimsical Custom in this parish, of 
which the origia-is unknown. It is kept at King’s-hill, about 
half-a-mile north-east of this Church, in the yard of a House. . 
Here the Tenants kneel, and do their homage. The time is, the 
Wednesday morning next after Michaelmas day, upon the first 
cock-crowing ; without any kind of light but such as the heavens 
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will afford. The Steward of the Court calleth all such as are 
bound to appear with as low a voice as possible, giving no notice 
when he goeth to execute his office ; howsoever he that gives not 
an answer is deeply amerced. They are all to whisper to each 
other. Nor have they any pen and ink, but supply that office 
with a Coal ; and he that owes suit and service thereto, and appears 
not, forfeits to the Lord double his rent every hour he is absent. 
A tenant of this manor forfeited, not long ago, his land for non- 
attendance, but was restored to it, the lord only taking a fine. 
The Court is called Lawless, because held at an unlawful or 
Lawless Hour, or quia dicta sine lege. . . . There is a tradition, 
that this servile attendance was imposed at first upon certain 
tenants of divers maners hereabouts for conspiring in this place 
at such an unseasonable time to raise a commotion.” 

It is a striking illustration of the tenacity with which people 
adhere to custom, however foolish, that the above court is still 
held. I was told that at twelve o'clock at night, the steward goes 
to the post and whispers “ Oyez! Oyez!” &c., &e. However, 
common sense seems in a measure to have asserted itself, as the 
affair is now probably little less than an excuse for the supper 
which crowns the occasion. 

We next, with very gentle undulations, come to Hockley— 
not Hockley-in-the-Hole by any means, but “supra montem,” as 
it was once called, on account of its elevated situation. In the 
early part of the present century this place enjoyed a temporary 
celebrity on account of the spa which was discovered there. The 
building, which was erected over it for popular resort, still stands 
near the railway station, but has been allowed to fall into a 
decayed condition. Apparently the waters are not now appreciated. 
On the contrary, I understood that the mineral qualities of the 
water of the neighbourhood have even had the effect of rendering 
the land cheap. 

The Church seems to have been erected without much regard 
to the convenience of the parishioners, if the relative position of 
the houses thereto was what it now is at the time of its founda- 
tion. The event is ascribed to Canute, and the time is fixed as 
having been after his victory over Edmund Ironside. 

From Danish associations we are rapidly transported to another 
Tudor memorial. For one of the manors of this parish—that of 
Lower Hockley Hall—was one of the estates which Henry VIII. 
assigned to his cast-off Queen Anne of Cleves for her mainten- 
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ance. Fortunate woman! It, no doubt, was unpleasant to be 
called a “ great Flanders mare,” but a slice of Essex was prefer- 
able, at least according to the ordinary standard of human tastes, 
to the loss of one’s head. 

Yet another of Henry’s queens has some association with this 
Hundred. For Lady Rochford died with Catherine Howard on a 
charge of having been an accomplice of the latter’s early guilt. 
She had, moreover, been a chief witness against Anne Boleyn. 

Leaving Hockley Church behind, we come, after a few miles’ 


: plodding, to Rayleigh, which seems to have once been a place of 


considerable importance as the head of a great barony. An old 
Certificate of Chantries uses the following words: “ Which said 
Town of Raileigh ys a very great. and populous Town, having in it 
about the number of three hundred houseling People, and far 
from the Church.” Apparently the notion of what constitutes a 
great and populous town has very much changed since the author 
of these words wrote. I wonder how he would have described 
such a city as Birmingham, to say nothing of London! 

Close to the station stand the Church and the Mount, with an 
active windmill between them—the arts of war, the occupations of 
peace, and religious worship, all being indicated within a very 
small space. It is not difficult, looking at these three conspicuous 
objects, to realize the charm of historical association. The 
Church is a fine building in the perpendicular style, rendered 
more than ordinarily picturesque by its plentiful overgrowth of 
ivy. It stands ina commanding position at the end of an un- 
usually wide High street, which is reached by an easy winding 
ascent from the railway. 

But the chief antiquarian interest of the place centres upon 
what is now called the Mount, but which was formerly known as 
the Castle. It is said by an old writer to have been erected by 
Suene before the Conquest, and to have been partly natural and 
partly artificial He adds that it was surrounded with a deep 
ditch, and was all of earth, as castles were in the times of the 
Saxons or Danes. If, indeed, there ever were any fabric of stone 
or brick, it has totally disappeared. All that now remains is a 
hill, so round at the top as to appear to have been shaped, to some 
extent, artificially, and part of the old vallums or ditches. There 
is no vestige of what is ordinarily called a castle; and although 
the Archxological Society dug over the soil some twenty-seven 
years ago, no traces of any ancient fabric could be found. 
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Possibly, therefore, the military use of the spot was merely 
temporary. 

The Mount rises to the height of a hundred feet, and from its 
summit we command a very good view of the surrounding coun- 
try. Access to it is gained by permission of the landlord of the 
Crown Hotel. For in truth the alleged stronghold of Suene is 
now the lawful property of that personage! But I am by no 
means prepared to suggest that the public are in any way 
losers by the change of proprietorship, for, setting aside the more 
pacific character of the present owner’s avocation, he certainly 
seems very ready to encourage the curious visitor to survey the 
spot. 

The market which was once held in this place has dwindled 
away. In its time it seems to have been worth squabbling about, 
and to have been a good thing for the lawyers as well as the 
traders, as there are records of a law-suit respecting it more 
than six hundred years ago. The alleged infringement of the 
rights of the owner was the establishment of another market at 
Prittlewell. 

- Rayleigh was, indeed, one of the fifty-five lordships which 
Suene held in the county of Essex at the time of the general 
survey. This valuable inheritance was forfeited to the Crown by 
the alleged cowardice of Suene’s successor, Henry de Essex. 
“This Henry, being hereditary standard-bearer to K. Henry II. 
in an expedition made by that King into Wales about the year 
1163, this man behaved himself so unworthily, that throwing 
down the standard royal, and running away, the Welshmen were 
thereby animated, and the English so discouraged, through a 
sudden apprehension of the King’s being slain, that the whole 
army presently fell into confusion, and was utterly routed.” A 
curious illustration of the elasticity of the conception of treason 
prior to the Statute of Edward III. follows: “ For which high mis- 
demeanour being charged with treason by Robert de Montford, 
and in a solemn tryal by battle clearly vanquished, he ought to 
have suffered death by the law; but the King spared his life, and 
caused him to be shorn a Monk in the Abbey of Reading, the 
combat having been performed in that town.” This is hardly a 
favourable illustration of the ideas of the time with regard to the 
appropriate methods of recruiting the Church Militant. 

In pressing on to Wickford we pass into another Hundred, 
beyond the limits of the present article. But the pedestrian can 
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try. Access to it is gained by permission of the landlord of the 
Crown Hotel. For in truth the alleged stronghold of Suene is 
now the lawful property of that personage! But I am by no 
means prepared to suggest that the public are in any way 
losers by the change of proprietorship, for, setting aside the more 
pacific character of the present owner’s avocation, he certainly 
seems very ready to encourage the curious visitor to survey the 
spot. 

The market which was once held in this place has dwindled 
away. In its time it seems to have been worth squabbling about, 
and to have been a good thing for the lawyers as well as the 
traders, as there are records of a law-suit respecting it more 
than six hundred years ago. The alleged infringement of the 
rights of the owner was the establishment of another market at 
Prittlewell. 

- Rayleigh was, indeed, one of the fifty-five lordships which 
Suene held in the county of Essex at the time of the general 
survey. This valuable inheritance was forfeited to the Crown by 
the alleged cowardice of Suene’s successor, Henry de Essex. 
“This Henry, being hereditary standard-bearer to K. Henry II. 
in an expedition made by that King into Wales about the year 
1163, this man behaved himself so unworthily, that throwing 
down the standard royal, and running away, the Welshmen were 
thereby animated, and the English so discouraged, through a 
sudden apprehension of the King’s being slain, that the whole 
army presently fell into confusion, and was utterly routed.” A 
curious illustration of the elasticity of the conception of treason 
prior to the Statute of Edward III. follows : “ For which high mis- 
demeanour being charged with treason by Robert de Montford, 
and in a solemn tryal by battle clearly vanquished, he ought to 
have suffered death by the law; but the King spared his life, and 
caused him to be shorn a Monk in the Abbey of Reading, the 
combat having been performed in that town.” This is hardly a 
favourable illustration of the ideas of the time with regard to the 
appropriate methods of recruiting the Church Militant. 

In pressing on to Wickford we pass into another Hundred, 
beyond the limits of the present article. But the pedestrian can 
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go much further before he will lose sight of the country and its 
characteristic features. 

It is probably hardly an exaggeration to say that the more we 
learn of our own land, the more convinced we become of its all but 
inexhaustible resources of natural beauty and historical association. 
Of course, owing largely to our insular position, the scenes of battles 
since the Conquest are, as compared with those of continental 
countries, extremely few. But the natural development which has 
consequently been practicable probably accounts to a large extent 
for the unique picturesqueness of our village scenes. We find in the 
rural districts appearances which seem to indicate that the inhabi- 
tants have never known what it is to fear anything. There they 
have lived from infancy, and there, in spite of many privations 
and discomforts which do not obtrude themselves upon the eye 
of the casual visitor, they are apparently well content to die. 
Everything seems to conduce to a life of quiet routine and a 
sense of the fullest security. Without doubt there is another side 
to the picture which is seldom minutely studied by the tourist. 
But it is the peculiar advantage of a holiday of fair duration that 
when quiet becomes monotonous, rest wearisome, and the country 
lane dreary, he returns to the city of his active life with that 
power for true appreciation which is seldom fully developed, apart 
from the force of contrast. 

So strong, indeed, is this force of contrast, and so necessary to 
a proper regard for any place, that I venture to suggest that no 
one standing on Waterloo Bridge, and looking towards the 
Middlesex side, can adequately realise the magnificence of the 
scene until he has been charmed for a time with other towns 
abroad, and then returned to acknowledge that, after all, it is 
doubtful if there be any which can justly claim to be the equal 
of his own. So again with the country lanes and the well-wooded 
valleys. Who are so eloquent in their praise as those who have 
for a while been fascinated with the novelties of foreign travel ? 

But if our towns and our country scenes can hold their own 
with all others, what is to be said of the incomparable advantage 
of a sea-coast from which no inhabitant, live where he will in the 
land, can possibly be many hundred miles distant? When we 
remember the ecstatic joy of the ten thousand Greeks of the 
Anabasis, as, after their long inland wanderings, they at length 
caught sight of the sea; or the uncontrolled emotion of the 
German soldiers of the Franco-Prussian War, as they stood upon 
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the coast of France: we may well grow more than ever enamoured 
of the country where we can transact our business in the metro- 
polis of the world, and within an hour or two find ourselves inhaling 
the strong air or bathing in the salt water at Southend, or one of 
the many other watering places which are to be found around our 
coast. 

Railways are doubtless in many cases an offence to the artist’s 
eye. It cannot be denied that they lack the scenic effect of the 
old coach or posting-chaise. But surely we may well forgive their 
promoters, whatever we lose of the picturesque, for the vast benefit 
which they have conferred upon us by rendering places which 
were once regarded as distant now for all practical purposes near 
at hand; and journeys which were formerly accompanied by all 
the inconveniences of cold, sleeplessness in the night hours, 
joltings and dangers, at the present day smooth, rapid, and safe. 
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TWO LETTERS. 


By HELEN CRESSWELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


HAT on earth is the origin of the expression, 
“a brown study”? We know that it is 
intended to convey the idea of deep thought 
and anxious consideration upon a subject, or 





subjects; and that it is in most cases an 
unpleasant study; but why “brown”? [N.B. One of those 
omniscient gentlemen who undertake to solve every problem 
under the sun must be consulted as to the derivation of this 
extraordinary term. | 

Dr. George Pyburn was in a “brown study ”—one of a long 
series. Judging from the anxious creases in his forehead, and 
the fierce way in which he puffed away at his pipe, with a reck- 
less disregard to the consumption of expensive tobacco, this study 
was a more than usually brown one. 

Before him lay an open letter, written in a clear, decisive 
feminine hand, with the square letters and firm black strokes, 
which only a J nib, guided by strong-minded fingers, can form. 
The passage which most affected the doctor’s nerves ran thus :— 

“ My dear boy, you must marry; granted that your practice 
is already a large one, you could easily double it in a few years 
asamarried man. Neither your dear father nor I would ever 
have dreamed of engaging the services of a young bachelor 
doctor. I have no right or wish to influence you in your choice: 
the lady will be your companion for life, not mine ; but I know 
you will allow your old mother to suggest that Lady Helen 
Monckton is in every sense a most desirable ‘partie. One 
cannot over-estimate the immense advantages of such a marriage. 
The social influence of her family might in time bring you into 
a position almost equal to that of Sir N. N. Do not, for one 
moment, imagine that I wish my only son to make a mere 
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‘mariage de convenance,’ in which love has little or no share ; 
but I have seen that you admire Lady Helen—and with good 
reason ; she is lovely, graceful and charming, and has shown very 
plainly—to a mother’s eye—that she has a strong liking and 
admiration for you, &e., &e.” 

George Pyburn fully endorsed all the above, but there was one 
little obstacle in the way of his immediately acting upon his 
mother’s advice ; he liked Lady Helen, but he thought he liked 
little Nannie Scott better. In fact, those two ladies were 
responsible for the series of “ brown studies ” recently alluded to. 

Now I think I may say that the nature of the puffs from 
George’s pipe represented his thoughts of the two ladies. 
Strong, dense, violent emissions of smoke denoted speculations 
upon lovely Lady Helen; slow, gentle dreaming puffs indicated 
musings over soft little Nannie Scott. Thus—volumes of smoke : 
“Lady Helen Monckton? Yes, she is very beautiful, tall, 


slender and grey-eyed. By Jove! 


what lovely eyes they are, 
with great black rings round the pupil, and such eyelashes! 
And what a classical little head! And what a splendid way she 
has of tilting up her pretty round chin, and looking as if every 
one—even a six-footer like myself—stood a hundred yards below 
her. I should be mad to lose her. Imagine her sitting at the 
head of my table! ‘Lady Helen and Dr. Pyburn.’ Hallo! I 
don’t quite like the sound of that conjunction of names ”—the 
smoke went up fiercely—‘“ sounds rather like playing second 
fidd!e in one’s own house. Now I’ve always felt a sort of pity for 
a certain Marquis who is supposed to have to take a very back 
seat upon most occasions, owing to his wife’s superiority of rank. 
I don’t want people to have that sort of pity for me. And I 
hardly think the mater would appreciate any patronising airs on 
the part of her daughter-in-law, although she is so keen upon the 
marriage. Now Nannie is a sweet little thing! No sharp corners 
about her”—the volume of smoke subsided curiously, and 
diminished to fairy-like rings of vapour. “She wouldn’t 
domineer over a fellow; she would allow me to wear 
my slippers in strictly domestic hours, and might even go 
to the length of having them ready for me in front of the fire on 
a cold night. She isa dear little ‘cuddlesome’ darling! But 
could she hold her own as the wife of a ‘rising practioner’? I 


think she could; its amazing the dignity these little women can 
assume when they get a plain gold ring upon the third finger of 
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the left hand. Now, which is it to be, Helen and Nannie ? What 
a conceited beggar I am, to think thateither of them would have me, 
and yet, they have both been very gracious, uncommonly gracious. 
I wish to goodness I had only met one of them, and had never seen 
the other! Which one? Which other? Seemsto me I am getting 
hopelessly mixed.” 

Down went the pipe upon the table with a bang, and down 
went the doctor’s head upon his hands in deep perplexity. 

A thundering rain upon the door-knocker, a heavy lumbering 
up the stairs to the tune of “ You’re Queen of my Heart to-night,” 
sung in a deep out-of-tune voice, only an octave lower than the 
original air, brought George Pyburn to his feet with a smile of 
relief, 

“ Jemmy Lord! The very man to consult. Come in, Jemmy,” 
opening the door; “and for mercy’s sake don’t howl, we won’t call 
it singing. I prefer you in your subdued moods, my boy, subdued. 
you understand.” 

“ Jemmy” rolled in, with a hat slightly on one side, a rather 
flushed face, and a suspicious twinkle in his eye. 

“ My boy,” he said, confidentially, “I have made a tremen- 
dous sensation to-night with that song. I’m a Bison!” tapping 
his chest, proudly, “been initiated to-night. Brothers all wept 
over that song. You shall be a brother, my boy. Yow shall be 
a Bison! You can sing a good song; you shall be a 

sison |” 

Dr. George gently pushed his lively friend into an easy chair, 
placed a bumper of iced soda-water in front of him, and then said 
solemnly, “ Jemmy, you are a man for whom I have the most 
profound respect; I fully appreciate your vocal and social successes ; 
I have also an immense opinion of your common-sense (when 
sober). Drink that soda-water, give it due time to soothe your 
at present somewhat excited brain, and then favour me with the 
benefit of your judgment and advice upon a subject of vital im- 
portance to me.” 

Jemmy Lord drank the soda-water in one long draught, care- 
fully removed his hat, solemnly obliterated the twinkle from his 
eye, and assumed an air of exaggerated gravity. 

“ State the case, Brother Pyburn—I mean—George,” he said, 
with an official air. Dr. George poured forth the story of his loves 
and perplexities, his doubts and waverings. 

By the end of the recital Jemmy had assumed the solemnity 
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of a judge. “You are quite sure you don’t care a hang which 
lady becomes Mrs. Pybarn ?” he asked, without a smile. 

Georgy paused before replying, somewhat severely, “ If either 
lady condescends to accept that position, I shall feel equally 
honoured.” 

Jemmy jumped briskly to his feet. “That's all right then,” 
he exclaimed, triumphantly. “I can easily cut this Gordian knot 
for you. Write a proposal of marriage to both ladies, direct’ and 
stamp them (be sure to stamp them, for the Brothers have 
cleaned me out), then lay the letters on the table face-downwards, 
I will pick up one, put it in my pocket to post, and we will burn 
the other! ‘That will put an end to your vacillation, my friend, 
and the matter will be settled.” 

“Good boy!” cried Dr. George, gratefully, and immediately 
began to write the two proposals. This involved much waste of 
stationery, many sighs and groans, and the accession of a few 
premature wrinkles; but in due time the two epistles were 
lying in fair white envelopes, awaiting the choice of Jemmy 
Lord. 

* This one has a slight smudge of ink on the back,” said that 
gentleman, gravely, “ which seems to me an indication of nervous- 
ness ; consequently I should say, that 7f you have any preference 
for either lady, this will be the one ; ergo--this goes to the post,” 
saying which he pocketed the letter, at the same moment 
dexterously flinging the other into the blazing fire. ‘ Good-bye, 
old chap,” he added, buttoning up his coat ; “ by this time to- 
morrow you will be out of your suspense.” 

“You're Queen of my Heart to-night” again resounded 
through the house, floated across the square, and died away in the 
distance. This time it was in slightly better tune. 

Dr. Pyburn did not sleep soundly that night; the knowledge 
that he had taken one of the most serious steps in life weighed 
upon his heart and brain, but not upon his eyelids; they re- 
mained wide open. Marriage appeared in its blackest ard most 
dismal colours all through the long night, but when the bright 
sun gleamed through the Venetian blinds in the morning, and he 
awoke after a short but refreshing sleep, the whole affair assumed 
a different aspect. 

Upon whichever lady the lot had fallen, he would (if she 
accepted him) have secured a pretty and desirable wife. At the 


same time it must be confessed that at the very bottom of his 
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heart lurked a wish that the letter posted might be the one 
addressed to sweet little Nannie. In proof of this the staid 
doctor, as he proceeded with his toilet, made a feeble endeavour 
to emulate the vocal powers of his friend Jemmy by warbling, 
“Oh! Nannie, wilt thou gang wi’ me.” Suddenly this ditty 
came to an abrupt ending in the middle of a stanza; a horrible 
idea had crossed the doctor’s mind. 

Which letter had been posted? Which letter had been burned ? 
How insane he had been to let Jemmy take it away without 
having ascertained this point. 

He would meet both the ladies at an “ At Home” that after- 
noon ; how could he face them without being certain as to which 
he had proposed ? After all there was no need for anxiety ; he had 
only to run round to Jemmy’s “ diggings” and ask the question. 

Jemmy was not an early bird, so that the doctor had no fear of 
his having left the house, when he ran briskly up the steps at 
10.30 a.m., and asked of the landlady, “ Is Mr. Lord in?” 

To his utter dismay, the woman replied, “ Mr. Lord have gone 
into the country, sir; he had a tully-grum this morning, and may 
not be back until the end of the week.” 

Dr. George turned away, a sadder, but not a wiser man. The 
only way out of the difficulty seemed to be that he must absent 
himself from the reception ; but to do this would involve a great 
social sacrifice, as he had been invited expressly to meet the 
eminent physician, Sir N. N., and that notability had been in- 
formed of the fact. So he determined to go to the “ At Home,” 
but to carefully avoid a téte-d-téte with either of the two ladies ; in 
a crowded room this would not be a very difficult task. 

He already looked upon himself as an engaged man, and 
though many coquettish glances were thrown upon the “ handsome 
doctor ” that afternoon, he returned them all with an air of almost 
severe propriety. 

The great physician had been most gracious, had even inti- 
mated that the young surgeon’s name was not entirely unknown 
to him. All was going well and smoothly when a gentle touch 
upon his coat sleeve demanded his attention. He turned to meet 
the sweet grey eyes of Lady Helen Monckton. They appeared to 
his nervous fancy to shine with a softer light than usual. 

“ Dr. Pyburn,” she murmured, in her gentle, high-bred tones, 
“this is hardly the time for such a discussion, but you must for- 
give me. I have received a letter this morning, as you know, 
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which requires consideration. If the answer depended wholly 
upon myself, I would at once say ‘ Yes,’ but. I am not an entirely 
free agent; my mother must be consulted before I can finally 
decide.” 

The doctor’s heart gave a great bound. The difficult question 
had been settled ; before him stood his prospective wife. Words 
failed him ; he furtively pressed the little grey-gloved hand, and 
tried to look unutterable devotion. Lady Helen raised her finely- 
pencilled eyelids in sweet surprise at such demonstration of 
feeling. 

As their eyes met, the line “ pure, cold, passionless face ” rose 
somewhat unpleasantly to his memory. She was certainly very 
beautiful, the calm repose of her manner was very striking and 
distinguished, but might not “calm repose” upon all occasions 
become exasperatingly monotonous? Was she never surprised, 
never animated or excited, or even prettily angry, as he knew that 
Nannie could be upon occasion ? 

He felt rather humiliated by the cool, almost indifferent 
manner in which she had alluded to his letter, in fact he felt 
almost angry with his lady love; but a whisper, “ Lady Helen 
Monckton is the most beautiful girl in the room,” at that moment 
eaught his ear, and brought a revulsion of feeling. He stole 
another glance at the fair, pale face, and a sudden thrill of pride, 
in the thought that it would soon belong to him, brought a look 
of admiration into his eyes that was not lost upon Lady Helen. 
Her lips parted in a smile, and a delicate flush, like the 
faint pink of a dog-rose, mounted in her pale soft cheeks. 
This slight ruffle in her perfect plaudits pleased Dr. George. He 
felt happier and more contented. Surely the die had been fortu- 
nately cast. Who would not be proud of such a beautiful and 
thorough-bred wife ? 

** May I call to-morrow morning for your answer ?” he asked, 
tenderly. 

The pretty flush slightly deepened on Lady Helen’s face 
as she answered softly, “ Yes, you know you may call ”—then 
added rather coquettishly, “ Are you not going to speak to Nannie 
Scott? She has been looking anxiously this way ever since you 
came into the room. She is talking to Lord Sevenoaks under 
the Japanese umbrella. Do you see her?’ While speaking 
Lady Helen had fixed her clear grey eyes searchingly upon the 
doctor’s face, and its colour had gradually deepened into a bronze- 
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red under this severe scrutiny. A child might have read his 
secret. He had not known until now, when il was too late, how 
much he cared for little Nannie. 

It maddened him to see her smiling into another man’s face, 
especially as that man happened to be rich, young, handsome, 
and altogether a better match than himself. And how pretty, 
how loveable she was looking! What a short-sighted fool he had 
been to have doubted that she could “hold her own” in any 
position! She was small, animated, enthusiastic, the very anti- 
thesis of Lady Helen; but there was soul in her eyes, keen 
intelligence and even strength of intellect in the ever-changing 
expressive face. 

Lord Sevenoaks was a clever writer, a brilliant orator, a deeply 
read man—and yet Nannie was holding him by her side, and 
interesting him as no other woman in the room could have done. 

Dr. Pyburn suffered torments as he watched. He tried to 
pull himself together. “ I must not interrupt so pleasant a téte-a- 
léte,” he said, then added in a lower tone, * And why do you wish 
to send me away from your side ?” 

Lady Helen smiled languidly. “I do not desire to send you 
away, as you express it, but my mother wishes to speak to me. 
Excuse me,” and she moved away, then added more graciously, 


> He was thus dismissed. 


* You will call to-morrow ?’ 

A fussy gentleman wearing eyeglasses detained him as he 
was turning sadly away, intending to slip from the room. “My 
dear Doctor,” he said excitedly, “ have you heard of the tre- 
mendous success of our little friend, Nannie Scott ?” 

Dr. Pyburn nerved himself for the expected shock. He 
smiled, if a painful contraction of the facial muscles may be 
calleda smile, as he replied, “I think I can guess; she is the 
future Lady Sevenoaks.” 

“No, no! Better than that,” exclaimed the friend, “ it is 
now publicly acknowledged that she is the authoress of those 
charmingly daring, piquante articles that have appeared in the 
Wednesday Review from week to week for the past year; her 
fortune is made, my boy’; she will be one of the features of the 
season.” 

George inwardly groaned. Love, beauty, talent and sweet- 
ness all lost to him by his own egregious folly and want of 
decision. 

By a fortunate chance he found himself at the side of his hos- 
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tess as he was leaving the room. “Going, Dr. Pyburn?” she 
asked. “ Of course you have congratulated dear little Nannie Scott 
upon her brilliant success ? ” 

“ Dear little Nannie Scott!” How sweetly such words sounded. 
No one spoke of “ dear little Lady Helen!” 

“No?” added the lady, with evident surprise; “then let me 
take you toher. I think ”—archly—* no one’s congratulations will 
give her greater pleasure.” 

George had never felt more like an unhappy school-boy who 
had forgotten his lesson than when he found himself brought face 
to face with Nannie, now the “lionne” of the evening. He 
nervously stumbled out words of congratulation. She accepted 
them very sweetly, asking roguishly—though a close observer 
might have noticed a shade of anxiety in her voice—“ And may I 
not congratulate you ? ” 

* Upon what ?” he sulkily answered. “ I am the most unlucky 
beggar under the sun.” 

“ On the contrary, most lucky,” said she. “ Are you not engaged 
to Lady Helen Monckton?” 

“Er—not exactly,” stammered George, feeling still more like 
the unhappy schoolboy—then with a desperate effort, “ Are you 
not engaged to Lord Sevenoaks ?” 

“ Er—not exactly,” replied Nannie, saucily. George’s eyes 
were bent upon the ground, otherwise the light in her bright brown 
ones might have made him still more keenly conscious of his 
“Paradise Lost.” Never had she looked so dainty, so sweet and 
“ spirituelle.” Her social and artistic triumph had brought a 
firmer poise to the small head, a more decisive curve to the red 
lips, a keener and brighter light to the always intelligent eyes. 
There could be no doubt now that Nannie Scott could “ hold her 
own.” 

Dr. Pyburn dreamed that night that he had married a Princess 
of the Royal blood; that there was a grand state procession, in 
which his wife, Lady Helen, walked side by side with a royal 
brother—while he, her husband, was driven cruelly back into the 
ranks of a democratic mob by gigantic “ beefeaters ” armed with 
Zulu assegais, which stuck into every portion of his anatomy, 
giving him the appearance of a porcupine. Eventually the pro- 
cession dissolved into a Lord Mayor’s Show. And there he saw 
Nannie standing in a printer’s cart, tricked out in tawdry tinselled 
raiment to represent “ Art and Literature,” with Lord Sevenoaks 
at her side disguised as a Printer’s Devil. 
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CHAPTER II. 


GEORGE PyBURN was certainly in an unamiable frame of mind 
the next morning. He felt angry with himself—with Lady Helen 
—but most of all with Jemmy Lord. 

“ What on earth possessed the inebriated idiot to propose such 
a senseless plan ?” he muttered, while ferociously tugging at a 
neck-tie that would not settle neatly into its place. He quite 
lost sight of the fact that he had been quite as ready to adopt the 
scheme as Jemmy Lord had been to invent it. 

The truth is that he was in that most unenviable state of mind 
—on bad terms with himself. One may strongly disapprove of all 
one’s belongings, even the nearest and dearest; but to be at 
variance with oneself, to be compelled to admit one’s own 
weaknesses and mistakes, is exasperating beyond endurance. 

It is a curious fact that the unattainable seems ever the 
thing most to be desired. Now that Nannie was beyond his 
reach, Dr. Pyburn discovered that he loved her, that he had 
always loved her, and that Lady Helen had but a very slight hold 
upon his affections. Here was a pretty state of affairs. 

But his honour “rooted in dishonour stood.” He had by an 
evil course of circumstances proposed to Lady Helen. He must 
abide the consequence. 

Honestly, and like a true man and a gentleman, he 
determined to be staunch and loyal to the woman who had 
honoured him by her affection—and to endeavour earnestly to 
banish for ever all thoughts of Nannie Scott. “God bless her!” 
he thought bravely “ and make her life a happy one ; I was never 
worthy of such a clever, bright little girl—I deserve to have lost 
her.” 

The poor fellow in his despondency rather undervalued him- 
self, for he was a very fair specimen of manhood; over six feet in 
height, well set-up, remarkably good-looking, and decidedly clever 
in his profession. It was a pity that his life should be spoiled by 
a fatal and foolish mistake at the outset. However “ noblesse 
oblige,” and he resolved to make the best of a bad business. 

Walking thoughtfully in the direction of Belgrave Square, 
and mechanically turning a right corner, he came into violent 
contact with a man coming the opposite way. There ensued the 
usual sotto voce ejaculations (unfit for publication), followed by 
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the usual out-spoken apologies. Both men were about to hurry 
on without a glance at the other, when the sight of a well-known, 
patch-eyed fox-terrier lurching at the heels of his adversary 
brought the doctor round with a swing, and a triumphant cry of 
“ Why, Jemmy, old man! This és a bit of luck!” 

Jemmy Lord, irreproachably clothed, and in his right mind, 
was a very different individual to the “ Bison” of two nights 
before. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, George?” he asked kindly. “ You 
look rather ‘chippy.’ Anything gone wrong ?” 

“ Anything gone wrong!” echoed George dismally, “ Why 
the dickens couldn’t you have told me which letter you posted 
for me the night before last, and not have allowed me to make 
an unmitigated mess of the whole affair ?” 

An extraordinary expression came over the face of Jemmy 
Lord; he clapped his hand spasmodically upon his heart—or 
rather upon his left waistcoat pocket; he flushed and gurgled, 
opened his mouth and then shut it again—in short, went through 
such extraordinary convulsions and distortions of feature that the 
doctor began to fear that his friend was subject to epileptic fits. 
At last he broke into speech. 

“ Pray forgive me, old chap,” he said imploringly; “I’m 
awfully sorry, but the fact is I entirely forgot to post the letter ; 
here it is,” meekly holding out a much-crumpled, much- 
dilapidated envelope. 

To his great relief and utter astonishment, instead of the 
expected torrent of reproaches George seized him warmly by the 
hand, and with a beaming smile shouted triumphantly. 

“ Jemmy, old boy, I shall bless the order of ‘ Bisons’ for 
ever and ever! Your opportune inebriated forgetfulness has 
saved me! Iam a free man once more!” 

“Oh! Then you have changed your mind about getting 
married ?” said Jemmy blankly. 

“Changed mymind? No! ButI have thoroughly made up 
my mind as to which the lady is to be, if she will have me.” 

His elation suddenly ceased. How about Lady Helen? Her 
manner had been very curious: she had alluded to a letter, had 
told him to call that morning for his answer. What strange 
complication was this? The truth broke upon him like a flash 
of lightning. 

“La joie fait peur,” should be freely (very freely!) trans- 
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lated thus: “ Sudden joy makes transient aberration of intellect.” 
Sober George Pyburn leaned against a lamp-post, and indulged 
in a violent and prolonged fit of laughter. 

“Oh, what a fool I have been!” he gurgled between the 
spasms. ‘“ Didn’t I advise poor Mrs. Adams to write to Lady 
Helen soliciting her votes for the London Orphan Asylum on 
behalf of her little girl? My mother must be consulted. Why, 
of course, the dowager and she divide their subscription. I can 
wait a day or two for Lady Helen’s answer. Good-bye, Jemmy, 
I’m off to call on Nannie Scott!” 

“ Buy a sweet gardenia, sir,” whined a flower-girl at his elbow. 
She carried a basket-full of slightly faded, second-hand blossoms 
arranged in moss. 

“ Certainly,” replied the still scarcely-sane George, “ give me 
siz!” throwing down a shilling, but waiting neither for flower 
nor change. 


Jemmy Lord stood amazed under the lamp-post watching his 
friend’s figure, as it rapidly disappeared in the distance. 

“ Well, it was a narrow squeak for Georgy,” said he when a 
short time after he received a letter, requesting him to act as 


best man; “when I propose to the future Mrs. Lord I shall 
certainly not write 7’wo Letters.” 














A ROMANCE OF POSILIPO. 


By Mrs. THos. WooLLaston WHITE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


OT all the lime-flower water that ever was in- 
fused could have brought calm to some nerves 
under Pietro’s unpretentious roof. In the 
silence of night Gabriele is pacing the guest- 
chamber, his very step changed. His intelli- 
gence is at any rate partially released from the 

numbness that lay upon it since his transportation from the 
hospital. His apathetic indifference to the future, his apparent 
disregard of the past, his listless acquiescence in the present, all 
are shaken by the evening’s incident. 

Fearing to disturb the sleeping household by his restlessness, 
he opens a window and passes out upon the terrace. The atmos- 
phere is troubled, too; darkness prevails, save when a glare of 
distant lightning shows up the bay and mountains. A puff of 
warm air is followed bya chill breath that rustles among scorched 
leaves and sways a solitary umbrella pine in the garden below. A 
storm is brewing, one of those that beats upon bright Naples in 
fury when the summer season is dying, 

Giovanni’s deep chair is in a corner of the wide flat terrace. 
Gabriele seats himself, he rests his elbows on the small table 
drawn up before it, and takes his head between his hands. 

“ Let us come to an understanding!” he says aloud; “ What 
am I doing here ?” 

A host of memories come trooping into his brain together; he 
resolves to be calm, to examine them singly; he tries to bring 
them under control and reduce them to the order in which they 
happened. ' 

*‘ My poor father’s death ; my separate existence void, because 
solitary ; what the world calls society had no attraction for me; 
it is probably a question of habit. 1 was educated in retirement ; 
my intention was to travel. America tempted me ; a few months’ 
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residence would give me a truer knowledge of the majestic 
continent than could be learned in a life-time from books. Then 
came my determination to go. Why am I here ?” 

Out of the stillness arises a harsh gust of wind, bringing with 
it a tremendous peal and a lurid glare. Zigzag ribands of flame 
shoot from sky to sea; broad sheets of electric fluid with a 
scintillating band of steel cutting through, follow in quick succes- 
sion. Round Vesuvius there is no cessation; the heavens are 
alive with movement and flicker. Below Gabriele’s balcony a 
lovely panorama flashes momentarily out of the blackness; the 
clouds are charged with water, not a drop has fallen yet. it 
grows oppressive, lightning leaps and glares, the continuous roll 
of thunder is as the noise of battle. Gabriele raises his head to 
watch the storm; it has a sort of fascination. Another crash ; the 
old pine is still writhing in its place; the house seems enveloped 
by flame. Down comes the rain in driving torrents that cause 
Gabriele to find his way back to the window and seek shelter 
within. 

As the tempest rages outside, his spirit becomes calmer, his 
mind more clear, the task of self-examination is less difficult ; but 
at intervals he is conscious of a painful sinking away of recollec- 
tion, as if memory swooned and left him blank—a null sensation 
as if the ground failed under him. He clasps one hand firmly 
over his brow, and waits; a thought crosses his mind; he puts it 
resolutely from him. “ Insanity is not in our blood; why should 
I fear? This is temporary weakness caused by loss of physical 
strength. I am here because it was necessary to see Pietro 
Dedomenicis about various matters ; one was the negotiation with 
the municipality in regard of my land in Naples, through which 
their new boulevard is to pass. I had to arrange for my corres- 
pondence to be sent to him during my absence in America. The 
rest ? Is it reality or the hallucination of sickness ?” 

His pulses beat thicker, his temples begin to throb, his eyes 
fill with anxious yearning. 

Memory flows again. 

“It was near the granite basin of the old fountain from 
Pestum that she first came into my life. I watched her 
unobserved, whether for my joy or sorrow who can tell ? to me she 
was a revelation. What made her look so happy ? I knew after- 
wards it was her buoyant nature ; there was nothing in her actual 
position to produce such content as her whole being expressed. 
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The gracious beauty of her youth was enhanced by contrast with 
the lady leaning on her arm—past middle age, and carrying its 
cares and weariness palpably. The elder lady did not trouble her- 
self to put on cheerfulness for the sole benefit of her young 
companion, who possessed enough for both. 

“They swept slowly past me. The sweet fresh lips were 
saying something—how cynical it sounded from one so 
young ! 

*“* Poverty is picturesque only among peasants,’ was the 
remark that caught my ear, delivered in a voice whose rare 
music haunted me. I remained seated, trusting that chance 
would bring them past again, with other groups sauntering that. 
morning in Villa Reale. They had turned; my eyes were on my 
book. This time, the elder of the two ladies spoke ; it was evident 
where the other had imbibed her cynicism. ‘In society, people 
are not attractive unless they are prosperous and influential. 
Suffering, poverty, failure, are too commonplace to excite interest ; 
besides they are not supposed to show themselves.’ Was this a 
mother’s teaching ? 


“They crossed the garden, their carriage was waiting at the 


gate. How distinctly I recall my sharp interior battle to prevent 
myself from springing into mine, and telling the man to follow, 
keeping theirs in sight. I overcame the inclination, to suffer two 
days’ mortification at having lost the opportunity. Then came 
bitter scorn. What to me was the casual meeting with two 
French ladies in a crowded city? Was I a raw subaltern or a 
commercial traveller, to show vulgar susceptibility in presence of 
the first lovely woman’s face that crossed my path ? My prepara- 
tions for leaving Naples were hurried on—her memory never left 
me for a moment—lI could have written pages on the single 
sentence I had heard her speak, so often had I replied to her in 
spirit. Each day I hovered near the granite basin to see her just 
once again ; in vain, she came no more. 

“One evening on the Chiaia, driving up and down among the 
throng who were enjoying the usual promenade, my gaze 
perseveringly searched the carriages rolling past on either side. 
Turning at the Mergellina my wheel was almost locked against 
another vehicle in the crush. . . . Here were the chestnut 
horses, rather old and clumsy. There was the elegant French 
dowager, looking animated and critical. My eyes glanced across 
her to the figure whose head was turned aside. My heart was 
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not mistaken. It was enough. The glimpse of a delicate ear 
half-circled by shining waves of burnished hair, the pure contour 
of cheek and chin, the finely-moulded form, told me this was the 
being who so powerfully beset my imagination. It was enough. 
A sign to my coachman made him understand his duty was to 
keep behind the chestnut horses, on no account to pass. Unseen I 
could thus indulge my observation. Sometimes I could overhear 
fragments of the conversation. It was enough to suspend all idea 
of quitting Naples, every other consideration gave way before this 
one absorbing interest. 

“ After discovering their villa at Posilipo, Pietro was taken into 
confidence. I could rely upon his discretion. He listened 
gravely, showing no enthusiasm. The union would not be suit- 
able, he diffidently declared. I reminded him its suitability was 
a question for me to decide.. He was not easy to convince. ‘ She 
is admirable,’ he said, *‘ but her position does not correspond with 
yours. She is not even a Marinelli.’ 

“ Being the last representant of my family, I told him I was 
responsible to no man for my actions. 

“* Those,’ he objected, ‘ are not the ideas in which you have 
been trained ; is it not a duty to remain faithful to the traditions 
of your class ?’ 


“¢ My freedom is my own, to use as intelligence suggests. If 
her antecedents are honourable, nothing else is necessary. Give 
me the benefit of your sagacity, I do not ask your opinion on the 
merits of the case.’ 


“ The result of Pietro’s investigation was unexpected, it was a 
check to my determination. Nothing definite was known about 
her parentage. 

“Countess Marinelli had spoken of her as a waif, and yet I 
lingered. It was hard to part from my dream—to sink its realiza- 
tion deep among the things that are impossible—to go on my way 
as though it had never been. 

“ After urging me to leave as strongly as he dare, Pietro wisely 
forbore to offer counsel that was neither sought nor followed. In 
me education, prejudice, dignity, were arrayed against an intense 
desire to pursue the impression which had struck roots into the 
fibres of my nature. Manhood demanded a decision; it hung 
upon a trifle—that is if anything can be called a trifle in this 
tragic world made up of atoms. Pietro was with me taking 
instructions upon business matters he was pledged to carry through 
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during my visit to America. As he rose to take leave he laid a 
little note upon the table, signing to me to read it. 

“When the door had closed behind him, I took it up. Only a 
few lines from Countess Marinelli, asking him to find a professor 
to read Italian with her companion twice a week. . . . My blood 
tingled in rebellious jealousy ; the idea was odious ; involuntarily I 
began to hate the man who would have this opportunity of ap- 
proaching the object of my love. Why should the advocate 
occupy himself in such a recommendation ? my anger included him. 
As confidential adviser to his neighbour,-he might easily point out 
disadvantages and induce her to dispense with the attendance of 
a professor. The longer I brooded over the proposal, the more 
obnoxious it became. Bringing the note to me was inexplicably 
officious, with that half-enigmatical smile, which at the time had 
seemed to me almost impertinent. . . . I rose to my feet trans- 
fixed. . Here was an opportunity. Why should I neglect it ? A 
legitimate opportunity ; why not use it in all honour as a means of 
learning something of her character, who so deeply interested me ? 
If I elected to drop my own position and take another for which 
I knew myself to be qualified, who had a right to complain. To 
make experiments in science, we use all means within our 
compass. This was a psychological study that intimately affected 
my happiness. I should approach it in my own way: if the result 
of closer observation showed that instinct had deceived me 
nothing more simple than to withdraw from Villa Marinelli; but 
if my love should grow in proportion with the opportunities of 
seeing and studying her—as with a master-piece in art that can- 
not be fully appreciated without time and reflection—then the 
test would be a true one. If she would accept me as a poor pro- 
fessor, it would prove that her love equalled mine; once con- 
vinced of that, my name and life should be hers, waif though she 
might be. It was no boy’s rash freak, it was a man’s determina- 
tion to win her if I could. 

“This is no dream ; it is not a gentle madness. 

“IT came and went from Villa Marinelli, no one suspected. We 
read, we talked ; sometimes she would choose a subject and tell 
me to give her my impressions on it; taking up her pen she 
would write to my dictation, her old attendant always knitting in 
the background. Sometimes laying aside books we paced slowly 
through the quaint old garden, or rested on the rustic seat where 
ilex boughs met over-head, and a faint splashing of the fountain 
filled up the pauses in our talk. 
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“ Here I began to comprehend what it is to live. 

“ How long is this ago? Time to me was measured by the 
hours spent near her, each moment helped to strengthen the 
conviction that in her I had found the companion of my life. 
Her character was alluring as her beauty, full of delightful 
surprises ; there was plenty of caprice, but through all, noble 
qualities were revealed that are imperishable. No word of love 
was named between us—she must have understood that I had 
given myself to her forever. WasIas sure of her? Ah no, IL 
waited, hoping. It would have made me happier to see her less 
frankly joyous—love is timid, poets say—her mind was open to me 
with the candour that had nothing to conceal. She was fearless, 
unconstrained, telling me her faults with a bright confidence that 
defied me to love her less. 

“<« Professore,’ she said one day ‘I show you my least favorable 
side, it is my tribute to friendship.’ Suddenly as a September 
storm gathers and breaks, our intercourse was troubled, inter- 
rupted, broken. I had forgotten that Countess Marinelli could 
politely close her doors against me before my mission was 
accomplished. She did so—at the bidding of a rival—I have an 
inward persuasion of that—no proof.” 

Gabriele lifts his head. Calm is gone; he begins to pace the 
room in uncontrollable agitation, a strained expression in his eyes ; 
he is striving painfully to recover a missing link in the imperfect 
chain of memory. 

* I resolved to tell her of my love, and asked a pledge of hers ; 
since then events become misty, except that I can see her stand 
outside the garden wall, a bower of jessamine behind her, her 
lovely face grown pale, her clear serene eyes full of some emotion 
not put into words; she held a flower towards me. I have it still 
—Giovanni snatched and trampled on it—for a moment I could 
have killed him. And now? Why am I here? What means this 
desolation, the sense of loss that afflicts my soul and weighs upon 
my heart? Can death have passed—taken her—and left me 
stunned and helpless ?” 

It may be the touch of Giulia’s arms had quickened his per- 
ceptions; her brave intervention had roused his numb brain, and 
set its power of recollection in motion ; the tide was flowing—not 
towards herself, ah no—steadily into the channel that received his 
thoughts before the rude lava blocks had impeded circulation. 

Gabriele’s spirit revolts with sorrowful impatience at the re- 
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membrance of Giulia’s recent declaration. One woman simply filled 
his heart, the rest of womankind are no more to him than flies 
upon the ceiling. But Giulia is Pietro’s daughter ; she has risked 
her life for him; her father has proved himself on all occasions, 
faithful, reliable, devoted. It is a bitter reflection to Gabriele 
that he is the unwilling cause of bringing anything like trouble in- 
to the harmony of their lives. “ This is the outcome of a false posi- 
tion,” he thinks, “ but surely Pietro has explained the motive of 
my presence here, before establishing me in his family as guest. I 
must, if he has not, put an end to misunderstanding.” 

The heavy rain is still coming down in fitful bursts ; it whips 
the outside shutters like a scourge; but the fury of the storm is 
spent ; the elements have asserted themselves after a summer of 
silence, their revenge is short-lived. The wind is beginning to 
die away like the sobs of an angry child as it falls asleep. 

Gabriele absently trims the Pompeian lamp which is standing 
on his table, it has been burning long. Drawing writing materials 
towards him, he begins a letter to Pietro’s wife ; he writes rapidly 
in simple, earnest sentences. 

“ It is hard,” he thinks, “ to appear in the good signora’s eyes, 
guilty of the basest thing the world knows, ingratitude ; better 
that than be guilty of remaining another day in her house, knowing 
what I know. I will do my utmost to atone to Pietro, he shall 
have a handsome dowry to give his daughter when I am out of her 
remembrance. Time will soon efface her too generous sentiment 
forme. Plan as we will, events escape from our control; this is a 
painfal complication that never crossed my thoughts. When 
Pietro’s wife and children know as he does the motive of my presence 
in this neighbourhood, they will forgive the selfishness of one 
whose heart and mind fixed upon a single object is blind and 
deaf to all beside.” 

The Marchese folds his letter, sealing it with a signet ring taken 
from a coat-pocket in his breast, to be dropped into the same 
receptacle when done with. He has afew other arrangements to 
make before trying to sleep for an hour or two. 

In the early cloudless morning he was seen quietly walking 
past the village ; there was an exhilarating freshness in the atmos- 
phere that poured energy into his veins. It was impossible to call 
upon Countess Marinelli at that hour, he must wait with such 
patience as he could for an interview with her. His forebodings 


of the previous vigil seemed to grow less gloomy when in contact 
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with the transparent day. Perhaps time has not yet exhausted 
the soothing magic that earned Pausilipum the name, the locality 
may yet retain enough to justify its ancient reputation for dispel- 
ling care. 

When S’or Agnese, in scanty toilette, brewing fragrant coffee 
in her kitchen, heard a step mount lightly to the professor’s 
deserted rooms, her first agitated impulse was to begin a De 
Profundis for his soul. “ He is dead down there at the Advocate’s, 
poverino ! and has come back to tell me,” she thought, nearly let- 
ting her pipkin tumble upon the stone floor; but as she listened 
to the spectre methodically turn the door handle upstairs, and 
finding it resist his efforts, rattle the lock like any impatient 
mortal, she found breath and courage to pronounce the invariable 
“Who is there ?” 

* It is 1; good morning ; come up if you please, and open.” 

Beaming with pleasure and relief, not unmixed with confusion 
at being caught in déshabille she arrived panting. 

“ Welcome, Professore, it is as good as a handsome present to 
hear your voice again: but what a surprise! By good luck I did 
not spill the coffee, it is as fit as if you had commanded it over- 


night. You begin to look more like yourself, it was an ugly 
malady well passed over.” 


She bustled about chattering, as she arranged his table. 

“Well,” he asked cheerily, “ what is going on in the place 
since I knew anything about it ?” 

“Eh, for news, Signor Professore, one day has been much like 
another with us, thank God. The neighbours are not so fortunate : 
on Monday last month, Pippo, up there at the forge, dropped like 
a stone at his work, as if he had got a mortal blow from his own 
big hammer ; and before you could say ‘ one, two,’ all was over with 
him. He had been to his duty on Sunday, so was not like one un- 
prepared ; all the same, it is a great step to be taken in a hurry. 
Pazienza, we must all pass that way, come fa! There is nothing 
to be done but conduct ourselves well till the time comes. Pippo’s 
wife has the worst of it poor soul ; she has lost her good man, and 
he has left her three wide mouths to fill besides her own ; she goes 
like one stricken, it is pitiful to see her.” 

Gabriele’s hand stretched instinctively to take up his hat. 

“For charity, take some breakfast before you go. An hour 
will make no difference to her. Your visit is worth waiting for, 
if all is true that is told of your good deeds hereabouts. I was 
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going to say that the English Signorina is there no longer.” S’or 
Agnese extended an arm in the direction of Contessa’s villa, not 
visible from the windows. “Those foreigners have wild ideas. 
You remember, Professore, she was not quite like others; she was 
for ever on the sea, or init. Some think she has gone that way.” 

“ Do you mean to England ?” 

“Or even farther,” S’or Agnese answered, with an air of 
mystery. “At the house, they say, she is travelling with a 
Florentine family. Not much do we believe it. They keep their 
doings very close down there. I met Angiolella on the road only 
yesterday, and took the opportunity to hint a little of what folks 
are whispering. She fired up like a rocket. ‘ Tongues,’ said she, 
‘ will wag when they can get asses to listen. To the world’s end 
there will be no lack of long ears.’ Now, there was a speech, 
Signor Professore! Look at it how I would, nothing but dis- 
courtesy was to be got out of it. Thinks I to myself, when an 
amiable old body like Lella permits herself to be impertinent, it 
is a sign she has something to conceal. Still, one does not sub- 
mit to be called a donkey for nothing. My head grew warm. 
‘A fine compliment to your neighbours,’ cried I ; ‘but there are 
some who trust their eyes before their ears. It is very well 
known that if the Signorina went travelling, neither she nor her 
luggage left by the lodge gates.’ And that is true, professore, for 
she went by night, without troubling the lodge-keeper to rise and 
unlock for her. Ifyou could find time to pass by the grotto on 
the rocks, and put something into Antonio the fisherman’s palm, 
it might loosen his tongue. “Tis said he knows more about the 
Signorina’s last journey than anyone here about.” The Marchese 
gave a sudden movement, instantly checked. Disdaining to 
question, he went out giddy with vague apprehension, created by 
S’or Agnese’s hints ; he must carry this intolerable suspense into 
Naples withhim. He was bound to appear at the official interro- 
gation of the man whose dangerous assault upon him had been 
frustrated. He panted to know the truth from Countess 
Marinelli. He dreaded to hear how she would explain Christa- 
bel’s absence. Had she gone without leaving word or sign of 
farewell? True;she was free. What right had he to complain ? 
She was bound by no promise. He could not accuse her of 


deception; she had professed nothing. There was one solution 
which he would not admit. It meant moral torture, total separa- 
tion for ever. The woman Gabriele would call wife must be above 
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reproach. He went first to fulfil the duty nearest to him. Per- 
sonal acquaintance with the sorrows and miseries of the poor was 
a task to which he had vowed to devote a certain portion of time. 
He found, like many other volunteers who come to their relief, 
that to witness scenes of their patient heroism, besides being a 
powerful stimulus to charity, affords a useful corrective against 
the indulgence of imaginary woes. The very present need of the 
dead blacksmith’s widow and children did him the good service of 
forcing his own pain out of consideration, until Contessa would be 
visible later in the day. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Dr. Cicconk, half reclining in his open carriage, gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of a drive to Posilipo ; he was going to see 
the result of an experiment. “It is time your friend should 
begin to manifest a sense of what goes on around him,” had been 


the doctor’s remark to Signora Dedomenicis, when she enumerated 
her many attempts to awaken in her guest some interest in their 
doings, lamenting over the failure of all her innocent schemes for 
his benefit. 


“Take him with you to San Carlo. That ought to rouse 
him.” 

Ciccone’s drive was on Gabriele’s account, but to tell the truth 
he and the peculiarities of his case occupied a very insignificant 
share of the doctor’s thoughts this morning. They were almost 
entirely devoted to the stranger orphan at the institution whom 
he had again been called in to see. 

“ How fantastic is life!” he muttered. ‘ Who could believe 
that I should ever meet that unlucky baby, grown into an 
imperious young woman, and have the honour of prescribing for 
her? If she had not sprained her foot the resemblance might 
have haunted me long enough. I could never have traced it to 
her parents. Life is indeed fantastic!” He was so taken up by 
the discovery that he failed to notice the occupant of another 
carriage on the road just passing his own, till he felt a light tap 
against his breast, and down fell a large white camellia on the 
mat. Looking up he beheld his friend, the Advocate, preparing 
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to pelt him with a second flower. Pietro’s jovial voice commanded 
a halt, while, without further ceremony, he descended to take 
possession of the vacant seat beside Ciccone, sending the vehicle 
he quitted on before. 

“ A surprise!” exclaimed the doctor. “They said you were in 
Paris.” 

“ So I was five days ago.” 

“How did you find courage to shake off Parisian dust so 
quickly ? What an example of self-control ! ” 

“Bah! It cost me no effort.” 

“ Parigi O cara,” hummed Ciccone. “ Dost remember the 
good old days when I was sent there to study anesthetics ?” 
“T remember the subsequent reticence upon what you had 


seen and done.” 
*‘ There was a reason for checking your curiosity, my Pietro.” 
“So I concluded. Have the goodness to acknowledge 
that I showed great delicacy in forbearing to ask indiscreet 


questions.” 

“My reserve was practised solely on your own account. It 
was to spare your tender sensibility.” 

“ Mine ?” 

“ Thine.” 

“ Explain.” 

“That is what I had just resolved to do when you opportunely 
drove up.” 

“Tt has cost you some deliberation,” said Pietro, with a 
laugh. 

“More than twenty years,” Ciccone rejoined. 

The Advocate contracted his eyelids to bestow a long, narrow 
look upon his companion. 

“ Listen, Pietro.” 

“Well ?” 

“Tam going to relate an incident that took place during my 
sojourn in Paris.” 

“ Go on.” 

“You know already that after I had been there some months 
my health broke down, partly from over-application, partly 
because I neglected prudent precaution. When convalescent I 
was sent out of town to recruit. The resident confrere at Passy 
showed me considerable attention, and paid me the compliment 
of consulting my opinion upon various cases under his treatment. 
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One day he asked me to accompany him to the sick-bed of a 
young foreigner. Her condition was, he thought, the result of 
mental rather than physical suffering. Ah, poor girl! ‘ 
She was alone when she lay dying at Passy. . . . . Bear 
witness that I never shared your extravagant admiration of him, 
the British athlete. Faithfully I kept silent upon that last sad 
scene. You were so intimate with the young pair, why cause you 
fruitless pain by exposing the sequel to the pretty idyll in which 
you were so much interested. I have sometimes been tempted to 
justify my estimate of the national character by opening your 
infatuated eyes.” 

Pietro’s eyes appeared to be the only conscious part of him. 
He neither spoke nor moved, as if afraid to disturb the other’s 
flow of speech. 

“ The case,” continued Ciccone, “ was hopeless from the first. 
She made no attempt to live; vital power was past rallying. 
When I was brought in to see her there was an Italian girl crying 
noisily over the child in an adjoining room. I went to examine 
it, glad of a pretext to escape from contemplation of the mother. 
Being young, and at that time impressionable, the sight was too 
affecting. The infant was a robust specimen of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Now, here comes the comical bit of my story. Nature had 
fixed two quaint marks upon the little lady. Think of my having 
recognized those unmistakably yesterday while putting a bandage 
on the prettiest foot in Christendom. The child has developed 
into a handsomer creature than her mother ever was, and she is 
not two miles away.” Ciccone jerked a thumb with a backward 
motion over his shoulder. “Come,I give you three guesses to 
say where, and you shall forfeit a box of Havannas if you fail.” 
Pietro’s countenance during this recital baffles description. He 
looked as if he must embrace the bewildered doctor, had there 
been time to spare. Starting forward in the carriage he gave the 
order, “ Turn.” 

“Gently, there is no hurry,” was Ciccone’s mild remonstrance. 

“There is not a moment to lose.” 

“My dear fellow! At our age this haste is unseemly. The 
Superioress will be alarmed.” 

““T must satisfy myself at once.” 

“ And my patient, if you please ?” 

“He must wait. My client shall not.” 

“What on earth is the matter?” Ciccone had a vague im- 

T 
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pression that the Advocate’s mind was giving way under pressure 
of some mysterious affair connected with the man he had found 
in the hospital. 

“Take me to her without delay. I will tell you what is the 
matter as we go.” 

** Per Bacco! Anglomania and rabies have more than one 
feature in common,” grumbled Ciccone, as he tossed Pietro’s 
camellia out upon the dust. 

Whatever was the result of their interview with the authorities 
of the institution, no communication was yet made to the stranger 
who had sought refuge within the gates. Marta was the orphan 
summoned to the parloir to be confronted with the Advocate, and 
be submitted to his cross-examination, under which she joyfully 
unburdened, taking back the pledge of secrecy given under strong 
compulsion. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


A FEW days after the Advocate’s return from Paris all was 
very still in the formal old garden belonging to the Institution 
Christabel was sitting on a bench in the highest nook of the 
terrace, looking away to where a stretch of blue water was visible 
beyond the wall. The mild autumn breeze floated by, detaching 
a few shrivelled leaves from the vine growing near, and tossed 
them rustling about her feet. 

“Everything is dying,” she whispered to herself. “ Summer— 
love—hope.” Stooping, she lifted a leaf that lay close. Two large 
tears gathered in her eyes. She touched the vine leaf absently 
with her lips. Its edges crumbled to pieces even in that gentle 
contact. The centre was full of vivid colour, bright green veins, 
and crimson patches. ‘ Hope survives a wreck in nature; why 
should not faith keep it alive in me?” The crystal drops fell, 
leaving her eyes dewy and shining. “Spring will return to the 
earth, will it not bring some colour besides dull grey into my 
life? How soon one is forgotten! So near to Posilipo, and 
nobody has taken the trouble to seek for me!” 

She did not know that Angiolella resolutely forbore to ask her 
mistress for leave to visit Marta at the institution. Would not 
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Marta’s first question be for her dear Signorina and fellow-bather ? 
Why should she be disturbed and made miserable over her loss ? 
So the old woman decided to bide and keep in her pocket the 
money she would joyfully have expended on the drive under 
happier circumstances. Christabel was as determined to give no 
sign. Weeks had gone by without bringing other visitors to see 
Marta Capocci. The professor’s charity had secured a home and 
instruction for the orphan fisher-girl; but Christabel thought, 
“He has not troubled himself to enquire if perchance his late 
pupil has sought refuge under the same hospitable roof.” As to 
Count Basile, a veil had fallen. Looking back she saw dishonesty 
unmasked in his conduct towards herself. It had been in his 
power to set her right with Contessa from the first. He had 
found means to send a note to the villa before she arrived there. 
His mother had actually held a communication from him in her 
hand while she had tortured her by contemptuous reproach. The 
blood burned in her cheeks, drying up all trace of tears, as she 
contrasted his fervour upon Vesuvius with the subsequent 
abandonment. What should have prevented any man worthy of 
the name from returning to exonerate her at least, if not to fulfil 
his vows. Had he been too much offended at the want of confi- 
dence she had shown in quitting him so abruptly? Christabel’s 
instinct told her that an honourable heart would not have 
quarrelled with her for what she had done. Besides, how should 
Basile know that her flight had not been involuntary—altogether 
Birichino’s fault ? The animal had been obstinate and fractious 
for the whole downward journey. She remembered the boat, 
“ prepared as if for a princess,” as the boatman said. 

**He must have been very sure of my readiness to consent to 
any proposal he might choose to make ; it was a miscalculation ; 
and yet, had I waited to listen, or even paused to think, should I 
have been here? Perhaps the guide’s speech swayed me, and I 
only obeyed the counsel in a blind unreasoning way, keeping the 
hard beaten track, rather than the one Basile indicated, tempting 
as it looked. Yes, Gabriele’s estimate of Count Marinelli’s 
character was not unjust, the warning he gave was sincere. What 
must he think ? would he be content_to let me drop out his life, 
without making an effort to find me, unless such things have been 
said in the neighbourhood that he no longer cares to look ? Is it 
being true to myself to remain hidden away, and let him think 
what he will ? ” 

T 2 
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The dainty needle-work between her fingers lay neglected on 
her lap. Steps sounded on the gravel ; she had been too absorbed 
to notice that the garden had other tenants. Raising her eyes 
she uttered a little cry, rose, and came forward with hands 
stretched out in welcome. 

“Signor Gabriele! How kind!” 

The Advocate merely lifted his hat and lingered, both her 
hands had been appropriated by his companion. 

A large beetle was clumsily moving across the allée. 
Pietro turned him over with his stick, affecting profound interest 
in the unlucky insect’s struggles to regain his equilibrium. The 
joy in Gabriele’s eyes was crossed by gleams of troubled misgiving ; 
he glanced up at the solid edifice, the compact range of building, 
the tranquil enclosed garden where she seemed so isolated. The 
inmates were not out for recreation, no merry sound of their 
diversion came over the boundary wall. The place was peaceful 
as though miles removed from the noisy city. What had been her 
motive in choosing this abode ? 

*“‘ Signorina, why are you here 

She hesitated, colouring deeply. “Am I not an orphan, like 
the rest ?” She had caught the Italian whim of replying to a 
question by an interrogation. 

“Ts that all? Do you find this please you better than 
Posilipo ?” The inflection of surprise would not be smoothed out 
of his tone. He could not account to himself satisfactorily for the 
revolution in her tastes. 

“T regret nothing that I have left at Villa Marinelli,” she 
answered, haughtily, “except, indeed,” with a swift softening of 
voice and manner, “old Lella, Beppo—and, before all, and above 
all, our delightful reading hours.” 

** Have you missed those? .... 

“IT cannot say how much. You see there is not anyone to 
quarrel with here; there is no sort of provocation.” Over her 


) ” 


” 


features stole the pretty mutinous expression that even his 
humility was beginning to understand ; it had so often appeared 
in his presence. Was it a protest against the strength of his 
love, to which she felt hers must yield at last, whether poverty 
with him would be picturesque or the reverse ? 

“But what made you choose the severe simplicity of life 
within these walls ? The seclusion? The...” 

“Oh! I am not here for ever,” she interrupted quickly; 
“there is no such heroism in me.” 
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The Advocate, hovering in the background, smiled to himself, 
and stirred up his beetle. Her unequivocal rejection of the 
cloister entertained him. The beetle, with proverbial blindness, 
failed to perceive a joke ; it bitterly resented the stick. 

“ How do you bear the monotonous regularity, the absence of 
ornamental surroundings, and the comfort that you have been 
accustomed to regard as absolutely necessary to existence ? ” 

“‘ Nothing can quite reconcile me to a high chair, but all is so 
perfectly adapted to the life that it commands my admiration. It 
is the effect of industry versus idleness, I suppose. Here I ama 
bee, there I am afraid you will say that I was nothing better than 
a butterfly.” Her manner was falling naturally back into the old 
groove of bewitching provocation. 

As she spoke, he was taking something from a Russia-leather 
case ; the penetrating fragrance was diffused about them, recalling 
to her indefinite fragmentary memories of their reading hours. 

“ Signorina, have you ever thought again of what I pleaded for 
one evening outside the postern of the Marinelli garden ?” 

Her eyelids sank, the curled fringes looking richer against her 
cheeks. Espieglerie was overpowered and driven from the field 
by more exalted sentiment; Christabel slowly bowed her head. 
“ My position is improved somewhat since then. Were I to repeat 
the question, should you give me a more encouraging response 
than this?” He opened his left hand; she saw in it a faded 
blossom of mimosa, the mark of Giovanni’s heel upon the tufty 
petals . . . . 

Her colour comes and goes; a pulse in her slender white 
throat flutters visibly; her respiration is agitated, yet she speaks 
no word. Her gaze is fastened on a sleeve-link at his wrist; a 
peculiarity of shape and setting attracts her; she has seen it 
before, perfectly she remembers where and when. It was worn 
by the man whom she took to be an artist’s model. Her midnight 
ride on Vesuvius rises clearer in her recollection than the brilliant 
moonbeams under which she rode; she recalls the vague uneasi- 
ness which caused her to give an impulsive injunction to the im- 
passible guide standing at her bridle-rein. ‘ You are not to leave 
me, no matter what is said to you.” She sees his single gesture 
of reply, and, as if by inspiration, she knows the hand, the 
gesture, the height, the form, must surely have been Gabriele’s. 

“Was it really you ?” she breathes out faintly. He looks at 
her with tender, questioning eyes, wondering if Pietro has 
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betrayed that he has another name. Her mind is passing in 
review the incidents of the memorable excursion upon the 
old voleano’s sides, re-tracing the ground with electric speed, 
reverting to the moment of her light-hearted spring into the 
saddle in the court-yard at Portici, along successive stages to the 
fall upon Birichino’s neck among the ruins above Resina, rushing 
through those hours of strange and varied experience, under the 
new and bewildering certainty that he had been a silent witness 
of all she had said and done up till the time of his disappearance 
to join the loiterers, as Count Basile said. 

“ Why, then, did you leave me?” is the first impetuous query 
that rises to her lips, and her heart-beats can be heard in it. 

Pietro, glancing up sharply, decides that, inasmuch as Dr. 
Ciccone’s patient is concerned, the experiment has gone far 
enough to-day. He comes briskly forward, with a negative shake 
of his index finger, behind Gabriele’s shoulder. Christabel com- 
prehends at once that for some potent reason she must forbear to 
question. Checking the eager flow, she relapses into confused 
silence, while the Advocate deprecatingly shows his watch. 
Addressing Gabriele— 

*‘ The five minutes accorded by the rule are gone ; we must 
keep faith. You will have abundance of time for a long inter- 
view to-morrow.” Pietro takes her hand in his for an instant; 
his features wear an expression of paternal indulgence, as when he 
talks to Giovanni. ‘“ My dear child, I have news to give you that 
will require more than five minutes to deliver. Expect me in the 
morning, please. As the Professor has occupied all ‘your atten- 
tion, I shall not invite him to accompany me.” 

The slight thrill in Pietro’s tones impress her in a way she 
cannot define. “Is it serious ?” she asks, with some anxiety. 

“Very; but I can safely promise that it will not be dis- 
pleasing.” His smile is complex, but reassuring ; he would not be 
himself if he did not enjoy leaving her agreeably mystified. 

The last word is Gabriele’s. ‘“ You are not going to treat me 
so harshly as before. Must I wait until to-morrow for ‘ Yes’?” 
he asked, in his gentlest accent. 

She tries to frame a response, only a single syllable ; but it is 
the word for which he craved—the sweet Italian “ Si,” given with 
a trustful look of complete surrender. 

A playful thought suggests itself to the Advocate; he steps 
back to her side gravely. 
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“ When you are tired of this,” he indicates the grim wall 
with an outward wave of his hand, “ you may like to know that I 
am in communication with a family of rank, into which, if you are 
so inclined, you would be received with perfect consideration, 
without any reference to Countess Marinelli.” 

Christabel’s delicate mouth is still trembling under the wist- 
fulness of new emotions. 

“Do not think me ungrateful for your kindness if I refuse ; 
but my dislike to the position of demoiselle de compagnie has 
become, I fear, unconquerable.” 

“Have you formed any plan for the future?” he persists. 
“What do you propose to do? Forgive the question if it is 
indiscreet.” 

Her little familiar, the spirit of mischief, never absent long, 
glances very shyly at him. “I can go into partnership with— 
Marta Capocci—as clear-starcher—if—nothing more congenial 
offers.” 

There is more triumph than compassion in his bow. The 
flourish with which he puts on his hat would have seemed to her 
exultant had it been executed by anyone else. The effect upon 
her is rather like that of a rude touch to a sensitive plant. Her 
newly-born happiness shrinks as from the eye of mockery. ‘ But 
I must not begin by being peevishly critical,” is her rebuke to 
herself. 

In hastening to overtake his client Pietro narrowly escapes 
crushing the beetle, which is still prone on its back endeavouring 
to make the best of reverses. All its legs are thrown over to one 
side; they are used with vigour to propel the body forward. 
Pietro charitably stops to restore the industrious plodder to a 
normal pose. The insect ceases all effort, standing motionless to 
realise the situation. At length bewilderment gives way to a 
blissful persuasion that it is indeed once more on its legs, and 
without loss of time Scarabceus scrambles away from the scene of 
humiliation in such order as shaken nerves will permit. 


Probably when wild joy breaks in upon the aged, without due 
notice, the visitation may be harmful in effect, as the entrance of 
calamity in sombre garments of woe ; but youth and joy, being so 
much nearer of kin, are at ease in one another’s presence 
directly. 


So it happened that after a morning of pathetic excitement, 
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produced by learning from the Advocate all he could tell of her 
own and her parents’ history, Christabel had withdrawn to the 
quiet of her room upstairs, to live through again the stirring 
revelations alone. It is true her joy was tempered with sadness. 
She had found father and mother; her very soul went out to greet 
them, but it was across the land of shadows. She could only 
grasp Pietro’s vivid picture of their bright, gracious youth, and 
dwell upon the image he called up. “It seems now as if I had 
always known my handsome reserved father. Am I unjust to feel 
more interest in hearing of him than of my gentle mother. Why 
does the masculine character appeal most to my sympathies? On 
the whole during my life, men have shown me more real kindness 
than women. Hitherto, when trying to imagine what a mother 
might be like, my highest conception has been an idealized 
Lella.” 

She had thrown open the window to invite cool air to fan her 
throbbing temples, when a messenger came up to announce in 
rather awe-struck voice that the “ Marchese” was in the guest- 
room waiting to see her below. ‘The Marchese!” she repeated 
absently, not caring to notice the card in Suor Teresa’s hand, so 
great was her dislike to the intrusion on her reverie. 

*“ You must make some excuse for me, Suor Teresa. I have 
quite decided not to accept the appointment; the Advocate should 
have spared me the annoyance of personally declining. I made 
him understand thoroughly yesterday that it is not my intention 
ever again to act as demoiselle de compagnie. However, since 
this old gentleman has given himself the trouble of calling to 
inspect me, it will perhaps be more courteous to go down for a 
few moments to explain my determination. Come with me and 
let us get rid of him.” When the guest-room was reached, she 
saw Gabriele standing before a quaint portrait of an ascetic 
ecclesiastical celebrity. 

Christabel looked round in some astonishment, seeking the 
stranger she expected to find, whom she concluded would be chief 
of the family that Pietro had mentioned on the previous day as 
being disposed to receive her upon his recommendation. 

Seeing that Gabriele was alone. ‘“ Have you?...” she 
began, in a pretty hesitating fashion that became her infinitely ; 
“did you... send the Marchese away ?” 

He turned towards her, as a subject to his sovereign. “ Sig- 
norina ... let himremain . . . He has an avowal to make... 
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and you must grant him forgiveness. He appeals to your 
generosity; let it plead in his favour. Christabel . . . do you 
heed me...? If I approached you too humbly... it was 
because love was stronger than my will . . . and claimed a re- 
sponse on its own terms... love for love... Deny me not 
that, at last!” 

He had folded his arms over his breast; but the irregular 
palpitation could be distinguished as these sentences fell from his 
lips, grown gradually very pale. He stood apart, his head slightly 
bent forward, watching her face, all his soul in his eyes; their 
earnest impassioned eloquence refusing to be measured like his 
words. The tones of his voice sank deeper as he continued : * The 
story of your life is singular and touching ... Mine was a joy- 
less existence, until it met and followed yours. ... Shall not 
these two wayward destinies become harmonious, if united ? 
Christabel . . Will you share my name, and my life ?” 

From the dead stillness that ensued when he ceased speaking, 
it might have been supposed that a dire catastrophe had happened. 
She raised her slim, white hands to cover her face in silence, as 
one who would collect her thoughts in presence of a solemnity. 

“ Tt is too much,” was breathed out at length in a kind of sigh. 

He took a step towards her, his hands clasping each other, his 
voice full of emotion. “How? Too much! Say, were you not 
pledged to me yesterday ?” 

She lifted her head with a movement of eager sincerity. “ Yes. 
I beg you to remember that always.” 

“Then .. tell me.. ow, you would not take back your word.” 

“T.. scarcely understand,” she began falteringly, “to whom it 
was given.” 

“To me, Gabriele di Castello, whom the gift has exalted.” 

A soft blush suddenly suffused her cheeks. “Di Castello!” 
she repeated in a whisper, with a start of recognition. 

“Ts the name unpleasing ?” 

His question was unanswered and himself left in suspense for 
some moments longer. 

“Tt is all so wonderful . . and good. Can you really wish it .. . 
just as I am?” 

“Just as you are is the compendium of all that I ardently 
covet,” he said slowly, with an air of supreme conviction. 

“You make me very happy,” were the only words she could 
find to utter, amid a confusion of shyness and joy that almost 
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stifled speech; pitiably meagre and conventional the phrase 
sounded to her own hearing, but if his satisfaction were to be 
estimated by the effect upon his countenance, over which a beau- 
tiful serenity dawned, no choice could have been more felicitous. 
His eyes shone with tender radiance that made them glorious, as 
they appeared to be taking a mental photograph of her in her 
environment. 

“Beloved!” was the sole outward demonstration of feeling 
that he permitted himself to indulge, and perhaps an interval 
of silence was more impressive than high-sounding rhetoric. 

“Then as we have no living parents to consult on either side, 
and we are of one mind upon essentials, there is positively nothing 
to wait for ; the first formalities are fulfilled.” 

Christabel was dimly conscious of a suave inclination to let 
herself sink into his arms had they been held out ; but nothing 
could have been more courtly than the Marchese’s manner, as 
bending low he raised first the fingers of one of her hands to his 
lips, then those of the other, and released them. 

“Miss Burgoyne has done me the honour of consenting to be- 
comemy wife,” washisquiet explanationto Suor Teresa, who assisted 
at the interview, with the same calm simplicity and freedom from 
embarrassment that characterised all her actions. 

Not ten persons outside the Institution knew of a quiet 
wedding that took place early one morning in the chapel attached. 
It was an edifying sight; so said the only externs who witnessed 
it, Pietro Dedomenicis and the parocco. After the ceremony the 
bride and bridegroom drove away en route for Venice by easy 
stages. A small packet lying on the cushions attracted their 
notice; it was wrapped and sealed with religious precision. 
“‘Further revelations?” he asked, smiling, as he cautiously 
compressed the cover with curiosity that was partly real, partly 
assumed. 

“Oh, it can be nothing more exciting than a keepsake from 
those dear souls. How is it to he carried? Everything is 
packed.” 

“Do you commission me to open it ?” 

She gave a Winning little bow of acquiescence. Delighted 
with the confidence, he broke the seals, lingering over the opera- 
tion as if unwilling to part from a new and agreeable experience : 
this was their first joint possession. When the paper lay open, a 
pile of shining tresses, neatly coiled, was disclosed. She looked 
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amused, and half ashamed; then came a pearly laugh, the essence 
of her happiness. 

“My dowry! ” 

He lifted one of the pliant curls with regretful solicitude. 

** How lovely! and what a barbarism to cut it off!” 

“T have not even had the grace to bring it on my head, the 
only place where it could be useful ; but you know, Gabriele, our 
Advocate says that I am not quite a beggar maiden.” 

“My lady. . my treasure. .mine only, for ever. La mia sola 
per sempre!” he repeated, consigning the golden hair rather 
hurriedly to the cushion opposite. In the rapid transit out fell a 
tiny note; Christabel saw it first and attracted his attention. 

“For weeks I have been wondering what became of that, 
mourning over it as lost.” Stooping, he took up the note without 
asking to see the contents and placed it in her hand. Still blush- 
ing vividly she unfolded, and held it up before his eyes. ‘ How 
could you tell such fibs and act them ?” 

In his own handwriting he read the words, “ Your poor friend 
Gabriele.” 

He was scarcely less moved than she had been when she had 
looked upon them last, on the night when leaving all else behind, 
she had stolen out alone with nought, save his remembrance hid- 
den in her breast. 

His long silent gaze found some other tokens. Imprisoning in 
both his own the little gloved hand that held the paper, reveren- 
tially he kissed the traces where her tears had fallen. 

“ Your mind must be very magnetic,” was her next remark in 
a pensive tone ; “it influenced me quite insensibly. Not until your 
absence, was I inthe least aware of my own weakness ; then I 
caught myself taking such pains to consider what your lead would 
be on every occasion ; it is really too bad to compel me to forfeit 
my British independence.’ ” 

“In exchange for a Roman mind?” he asks playfully. 
“T maintain that British independence grafted upon Roman forti- 
tude is very good security for one’s capital.” 

“T can only hope that your patience equals your fortitude.” 

“‘ My patience does not weary where you are concerned.” 

“T am glad you tell me that.” 

“ Why, my own ?” 

“‘ Because I know it must be true.” 

“Which means to say... ?” 
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“That there will be so many opportunities of exercising it in 
future.” 

Both are laughing, and Gabriele throws out liberal alms, as 
they pass the station of a well-known medicant, who bears about 
him unmistakable evidence of having seen better days, and who 
stands smiling and bowing. He looks wistfully after the carriage. 
“ Ahi ! if we could all be young, happy, and rich, St. Peter might 
shut up the gates of paradise, no one would apply for admittance.” 

At the close of the day, which had been full of occupation for 
the Advocate, he vivaciously shut a drawer in his writing-table, 
pushed up his spectacles, stretching out his slippered feet with an 
air of restful content, closely followed by a deep sigh. 

“My poor child Giulia! Must some hearts be bruised to give 
out sweetness for others, like the myrtle strewn before churches 
on feast-days. Pazienza! let us not complain, it is a fit ending 
to a fair romance, eh Giulietta mia?” he asked aloud, in direct 
appeal to his partner. 

The Signora contracted her fine shoulders in a movement that 
partook of disdain, as well as commiseration. “A romance in 
which they who deserve most get nothing. Would that any others 
had acted in it rather than ourselves ! ” 


THE END. 
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SONNETS. 


By James Ross. 


TO THE BRINGER OF SAD TIDINGS. 


yea! Keep it to thyself and tell me not 

| aw. | The swallows false have orphan’d my poor eaves, 
X +3 | The roses all flam’d out, the whisp’ring leaves 

Rotted in dumbness! These will be forgot 

When, ’mid the universal death and rot 
That follow summer-blooms and autumn sheaves, 
White Winter bis fantastic glories weaves, 

Unhurt, neath suns more beauteous if less hot : 


And when the ruddy-shirted robin comes, 
With cheerful greeting and demeanour bright, 
To ask his modest banqueting of crumbs 
Upon the snowy sill—his table white. 
Go hence! sound for thyself thy muffled drums— 
The world for me is never void of light ! 


A TWILIGHT MUSING. 


I walked at twilight by the silent tarn 
That lay without a ripple on its sheet ; 
And midway ’twixt the mountain’s head and feet 
An old owl hooted from a ruin’d barn, 
And this was the one sound that played the air. 
The flowers all dream’d, bound with Sleep’s drowsy cords, 
Their petals drawn together heavenwards, 
Like infant hands at holy evening prayer ! 
Methought, e’en now, ’mid ‘ick’ring watchfires’ glow 
On some dread battlefield, ’mid scenes of awe, 
To muffled drums’ resounding roll sinks low 
Some unknown martyr of malignant war ! 
And I pray’d Heav’n my feet should never cease 
To walk in perfect, if inglorious, peace | 





Sonnets. 


THE UNSEEN NATIONS. 


Vain builder of earth’s empires proud and potent! 
Hast thought that in each atom thou dost press, 
Thou crushest out of being in a moment 
Nations, though viewless, yet all numberless ; 
And when thou tread’st the ant-hill’s little dome, 
And spoil’st its shapeliness, thou mayst destroy 
A warlike Carthage or voluptuous Troy, 
A learned Athens or imperial Rome 
Amid the neighbouring hills? These are to thee 
Beneath thy notice, and thou wilt not think 
That all thine empires, that arise and sink, 
Are nought when measur’d by eternity. 
Vain fool! the stars roll on and never stay, 
If thy frail empires flourish or decay ! 


SCIENCE THE ALLY OF RELIGION. 
Ye are but shallow humbugs who do teach 
Old-world exploded theories to our youth, 
And turn them fossill’d to the world, uncouth, 
Creatures of bygones, and beyond the reach 
Of its high prizes! Is it that ye do 
This, that your fathers did so? Then forsooth 
Because the fields of yore were glean’d by Ruth, 
Must all our modern maids go gleaning too ? 
The world hath toss’d aside the musty toys 
Of ancient fable, and no violence 
Hath done Religion in accepting aid 
From searchful Science, in bright truth array’d, 
And maketh true theologists of boys 
By teaching them the creed of Common Sense ! 


RESOLUTION. 
If thou wouldst conquer, nurse no vain regret 
For days gone by, whose toiling in life’s fields 
Seems to have been in vain, in that no yields 
Of high-rewarding harvest-spoils have set 
Thy barns alaugh with plenty. Moan and fret 
Will nourish no dead harvest! let it pass 
And be forgotten (like a breath on glass) 
And guide the plough of resolution ! Yet, 
Although one field of Time hath yielded nought, 
Others remain that will reward anon, 
If skilful husbandry be spent upon 
Their untill’d breadths. Remember few have fought 
And won all battles! In the life of all 
However bright their day, some evening shade must fall ! 





Sonnets. 


TO THE SABBATARIANS. 


Is yours a true religion, who attempt 
To make man’s sabbath day a dreary page 
In his toil-volume of this busy age ? 
His week’s moil over, let him be exempt 
From the wild screeching of your bigotry, 
That to his seeking steps would sternly close 
The healthful common, hide away the rose, 
And make it penal to view bird or tree, 
Upon the day that he alone can spare 
From his life’s office! In the sparrow’s chirp 
There is more saving gospel for his care 
Than in your sermons ; then no more usurp 
The right to make a dismal span, the day 
That weekly sheds its sunshine on his way ! 
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White Mates in Two Moves. 











Chess. 


The following is one of the most interesting games played between 
Gunsberg and Tschigorin in the match at Havana :— 


EVANS’ GAMBIT. 
TSCHIGORIN.—GUNSBERG. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. 
P—K4 P—K 4 24 Q—R4 ch 
Kt—K B 3 Kt—Q B3 | 25 Q—Kt 3 ch 
B—B 4 B—B 4 26 Q—R 4 ch 
P—Q Kt 4 BxP 27 Q—Kt 3 ch 
P—B 3 B—B 4 28 Q—R 4 ch 

> Castles P—Q 3 29 Q—Kt 3 ch 
P—Q 4 rx? 30 Q—R 4 ch 
PxP B—Kt 3 31 QR—Qsq ch 
Kt—B 3 Kt—R 4 e 
B—Kt 5 Kt—K 2 82 Q—Kt 4 ch 
BxP ch KxB 33 RxQ 
Kt—Q 5 2 Q Kt-B 3(a)| 34 K—Kt 2 
Bx Kt 3 KtxB 35 Q—B 4 ch 
Kt—Kt 5 ch K—Kt 3 (b)| 36 P—Kt 4 
Kt—B 4 ch 5 K—B3(c) | 37 P—B4 
> P—K 5 ch | Px? 38 Q—Q B sq 
PxP ch K x Kt 39 P—B 5 
Q—R 5 ch Kx Kt 40 Px Kt 
P—Kt 3 ch K--K 5 41 Q—Kt 5 
K R—K sq ch| 20 K—Q 5 42 R—K 2 
21 Q—Q sq ch 21 K—B 4 43 Q—B 4 
22 Q—B 2 ch (d)) 22 K—Q 4 44 Q—B4 
23 Q—Kt 3 ch 23 K—B 3 45 Q—Kt 3 


White resigns. 


— 
COON rP WON 











(a) Black should now have played R—-K sq., which would have given 
him a safe position, although he would still have been subjected to an 
attack by B x Kt, followed by Kt—Kt 5 ch and Q—R 5. 

(6) K—K sq would have been better, but he would still have been at a 
disadvantage, ¢.g., if K—K sq, 15 Q—R 5 ch, Kt—Kt 3, 16 KtxP, 
Q—R 5, 17 QxKt ch, K—Q sq, 18 Q—Kt 4 ch, &. If Black plays 
15 P—Kt 3, White mates in two moves by Kt—B 6 ch and Q—R 6 mate. 

(c) If KX Kt White mates by Q—R 5 ch, & 

(d) White might have forced mate as follows:—22 Q R—B sq ch, 
K—Kt 4, 23 Q—Kt 3 ch, K—R 3, 24 R—B 5, Bx R, 25 Q—R 4 ch, 
K—Kt 3, 26 R—Kt sq ch, B—Kt 5, 27 Rx B ch, K—B 4, 28 Q—Kt 5 
mate. If Black plays 23 K—R 4, mate also follows, 

(e) Having missed his opportunity to win, White should now be con- 
tented with a draw by perpetual check. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Kt—B 7 1 any move. 
2 mates accordingly. 








